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CHAPTER I 

Appointment and terms of reference. 

The Government of India appointed me on the 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1940 as an Officer on Special Duty in the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands for conducting an inquiry into 
matters affecting the Hajj pilgrimage. The terms of reference 
as finally decided by the Government of India, were that the 
Special Officer should enquire into the working of the arrange¬ 
ments in force in India for pilgrims proceeding to the Hejaz by 
the direct sea route and especially :— 

(♦■) the facilities ^provided at the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karachi; 

(ii) the working of the Port HaJ Committees established 
at these ports ; 

(Hi) the accommodation and facilities provided on the 
voyage ; and 

(iv) the need for special administrative arrangements, if 
any, either on a permanent or seasonal basis, to 
deal with the aforesaid matters, and to make 
recommendations. 

2. In the course of the inquiry I visited the pilgrim ports 
of Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta twice, where the working of 
the Port Haj Committees was examined, and was present during 
the embarkation of pilgrims on s. s. ‘ Islami’, ‘Akbar’, and 
‘ Bahmani On the return journey of the Rahmani I travelled 
with her from Karachi to Bombay in order to gain first-hand 
knowledge of conditions on board pilgrim ships. Opportunity 
was taken of meeting personally Muslim gentlemen and repre¬ 
sentatives of Muslim associations interested in Hajj questions, 
while in other cases, where this course was not possible opinions 
were invited by correspondence. In order to obtain an idea of 
other passenger traffic for the purposes of comparison and to 
acquire some knowledge of shipping matters, I paid visits to 
several steamers which happened to be at the time in port. War¬ 
time conditions made it difficult to attain the object I had in 
view, without, however, frustrating it entirely. 

3. The fact that things were observed in abnormal circum¬ 
stances has been fully taken into account in this report, allowance 
being made for it wherever necessary, but in reality the effects 
of the war on arrangements in India were not very marked. The 
volume of pilgrim traffic, however, suffered a serious constric¬ 
tion, which is not explained by shipping difficulties ; for even 
in Hajj year 1941 the amount of tonnage made available for 
pilgrims was adequate to cope with the demand. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Tht HaJJ. 

4. The performance of the Hajj as a religious duty by all 
Muslims who are able to do it is enjoined by the words of the 
Holy Quran : 

“ For the sake of God pilgrimage to the House is incum¬ 
bent upon men, upon every one who is able to under¬ 
take the journey to it.” (Part IV, Chapter III, verse 
96). 

The Holy Quran mentions the Hajj and the observances 
connected with it at several places, while tradition has preserved 
the rites, which are performed today as they were by the Holy 
Prophet and his first followers. The scene of the pilgrimage is 
Mecca and localities nearby, Mina, Arafat and Muzdalfa ; but 
pilgrims usually combine the Hajj with a visit to the city of 
Medina, dear to Muslims by its associations with the life of the 
Holy Prophet and the early history of Islam. 

5. The Hajj takes place in the month of Zul-Hijja, on the 
ninth day of which the pilgrims gather in a vast concourse on 
the plain of Arafat. The Muslim year, which is lunar, consists 
of 364 days and is shorter by somewhat more than 11 days than 
the solar Gregorian year of the European calendar. In conse¬ 
quence of this the Hajj recedes in the solar year and passes 
through all the natural seasons, a fact that is of some importance 
for the pilgrim traffic. Most of the statistics contained in this 
report refer to the pilgrim season, which commences several 
months before the Hajj and may not fall within a whole solar or 
lunar year. In order to avoid the cumbrous and ambiguous way 
of naming the pilgrim season by two solar years, c.gr., Hajj season 
1939-40, I have used the term ‘Hajj year,’ meaning the pilgrim 
season connected with the solar year in which the ninth day 
of Zul-Hijja, i.e., the Hajj day, falls, e.g., Hajj year 1940 is 
the Hajj season 1939-40, for the 9th Zul-Hijja was in 1940. 

6. What importance Muslim opinion attaches to the Hajj 
may be judged from the following quotation from the presi¬ 
dential speech of Maulana Mohammad Akram Khan before the 
first session of the Assam-Bengal Hajj Conference in 1939 :— 

‘‘The performance of Namaz and fasting of Ramzan direct¬ 
ly and mainly is personal discipline of Muslims. Even 
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the giving of ^akat is mainly concerned with the locality 
of the giver. But the discipline of Hajj is a great and 
all pervasive national discipline, the annual discipline 
undergone by the entire Muslipi world, the complete 
expression of the perfect image of the individual national 
life of the Muslim world.” 

7. It is generally held, on tlie basis of interpretations of two 
passages from the Holy Quran, that the performance of the 
pilgrimage is not obligatory on persons who are physically incapa¬ 
citated or are without the necessary financial means. It is not 
incumbent, therefore, on indigent persons to go on pilgrimage, 
although there is no prohibition against their doing so. Never¬ 
theless numbers of Indian Muslims venture out on pilgrimage 
every year who can ill-afford to financially. The position held 
in this connection by enlightened Muslim opinion was expressed 
in a resolution which came up before the Assam-Bengal Hajj 
Conference in 1939 ; 

” Whereas according to the import of the verse 

Hum <|J| ^ 

of the Holy Quran (Hajj has become incumbent upon those 
Musalmans only who have got sufficient means (iateta'at) to 
undertake the journey) to the Holy places of Mecca and Medina 
and whereas the term “ isteta’at ” axiomates the fulfilment of 
three distinct conditions for Hajj to be an imperative duty 
upon a Musalman viz., (1) possession of sufficient wealth, much 
in excess of the requirements of the family of the intending 
pilgrim, (2) possession of sound health and strong physique to 
stand the fatigue of a long journey in a foreign country, (3) 
safety of the passages to and from and safety of their stay in the 
Holy places, this Conference requests the Musalmans in general 
and those of Bengal and Assam in particular not to undertake 
any pilgrimage to the Holy places unless the three conditions 
are redeemed in their real sense.” 

8. The Hajj season begins for all practical purposes with 
the sailing of the first pilgrim ship. The desire to spend the fast 
month of Ramazan in the Holy Cities prompts some who can afford 
the longer stay to go early, but the very considerable shortening 
of land journeys caused by the introduction of motor traffic in 
the Hejaz makes it unnecessary for the average pilgrim to start 
before the end of Ramazan. Bookings before Ramazan have been 
progressively diminishing for several years, but how far this 
tendency will go cannot be gauged clearly at present. All sail¬ 
ings in Hajj years 1940 and 1941 were after Ramazan, that is, 
the season began unusually late owing to difficulties created by 
war-time conditions, but normally the season should begin before 
the month of Ramazan with two or three sailings. 



CHAPTER III 

The Pilgrim Traffic by sea routes. 

9. By far the greatest number of Indians who go on Hajj 
travel to the port of Jedda in the' Hejaz on authorized pilgrim 
ships. Although there exist other routes and ways of reaching 
Mecca, one of them wholly overland, the direct sea route to the 
Hejaz is the most convenient for the poorer class of pilgrims. 
The Haj Inquiry Committee came to the conclusion that the 
overland route was only for the well-to-do pilgrim ; and nothing 
in the situation has changed since then to encourage the belief 
that the pilgrim, who, for financial considerations, would travel 
in the lowest class of a pilgrim ship, could now perform the 
journey more cheaply and comfortably by land. There is, how¬ 
ever, a certain amount of traffic by sea which is carried on other 
than pilgrim ships. The course followed by pilgrim ships is not 
the only one possible ; in fact, every year some Indian pilgrims 
reach Mecca by travelling in sailing craft to one of the many small 
ports on the coast of the Arabian peninsula. But this traffic, 
which I advisedly do not call illicit in order to avoid an incorrect 
generalization, is relatively insignificant and could be totally 
ignored, if it were not for the danger of destitution among those 
who travel in this way. 

10. The sea route, which is so convenient for India, is 
favoured by many other countries as well. By reason of their 
geographical position, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies send 
their pilgrims by sea to the Hejaz, but Egyptian pilgrims, although 
there is a comparatively short and easy land route from their 
country to Mecca, also go in large numbers on pilgrim ships. The 
chief countries concerned in the pilgrim traffic by sea are India, 
Egypt, the Dutch East Indies, and Malaya. At some time or 
other ships carrying prilgrims have arrived in the Hejaz from 
almost every country which possesses a sea-board and an appre¬ 
ciable Muslim population. 

11. In 1927 altogether 132,000 pilgrims landed in the 
Hejaz, among whom were 26,500 Indians. Since that year the 
pilgrimage declined in numbers, until in 1933 it had contracted to 
21,000, that is, to less than the figure for Indian pilgrims alone in 
1927. But recovery came after 1933, and it is probable that the 
upward trend would have been maintained had not- the outbreak 
of war intervened. Figure I (a) illustrates the course of these 
changes in the volume of pilgrim traffic by sea for all nationalities 
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together as well as for the Indian separately. It may be noticed 
from Figures I (a) and I (6) that although the variations in the 
volume of the Indian traffic are more or less in harmony with the 
whole they are not entirely in step. In lean years the relative 
importance of Indians in the pilgrimage tends to increase; in 1933 
one pilgrim in three of those who came by sea was an Indian. 

12. More light is thrown on the causes that led to the 
decline after 1927 and the recovery after 1933 if the data for the 
pilgrim traffic of some nationalities are studied comparatively. 
In figure II the course from 1927 to 1940 has been traced for 
Indians, Egyptians, Javanese, and Malayans in graph form for 
this purpose. A glance at this will reveal that one has not far to 
seek for the major factor that has been operative during the period 
in determining the magnitude of the pilgrim traffic for each 
country and all of them together. The crisis in the Hajj traffic 
coincided with the great economic depression which affected every 
country in the world. Whatever other factors may be at play, 
for instance, decrease or increase in religious fervour, the season 
in which the Hajj takes place, and the possibility of the Hajj day 
falling on a Friday, the world economic situation influences the 
Hajj traffic more than anything else. This conclusion is im¬ 
portant in that a mere averaging of several years actuals will give 
no reliable account of the story and certainly cannot be used with 
safety either for forecasting or assessing what might be considered 
a ‘ normal ’ pilgrimage for any country. If the war period is 
ignored, Indian pilgrim traffic by sea has occupied the first place 
in relation to other countries since, 1932, that is for eight con¬ 
secutive seasons (Figures II and III). It also appears to be 
beyond doubt that the improvements carried out on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Haj Inquiry Committee have not acted in a 
restrictive sense and any fears entertained in this connexion 
have been proved to be groundless. 

13. Now while Indians occupy the foremost rank in abso¬ 
lute numbers that go on pilgrimage, the position is very different 
if the Muslim population of the cbuntry is considered. Related 
to her enormous population, Muslim India furnishes what must 
be regarded as a minimum number of pilgrims. I have tried to 
illustrate what may be termed for convenience the ‘popularity’ of 
the Hajj in the respective countries by means of a diagram 
(Figure IV). The five Hajj years 1935-39 before the outbreak of 
war have been taken, in order to eliminate the disturbing factors 
arising from war conditions. Although the diagram shows 
Indians as last but one, it must not be forgotten that the Javanese 
pilgrimage was also recovering rapidly and, in fact, in 1938,the 
position was in favour of the Javanese. 

14. The question what should be regarded as a normal pil¬ 
grim season was considered by the Haj Inquiry Committee, who 



came to the conclusion that about 13,000 Indian pilgrims could 
be expected to go in such a season. The correctness of this 
estimate appears to be borne out by the actuals of the years 1936- 
39 ; but the fluctuations have been within such wide limits that 
caution in estimating from averages is necessary. There is some 
evidence to show that the popularity of the Hajjis on the increase 
in India and that, had it not been for the war, one would be en¬ 
titled to expect that in a normal year (that is one not afflicted 
by trade depression or failure of crops) over 16,000 Indians would 
embark for the Hajj. The increasing attention paid by the 
Muslim public to Hajj problems might be interpreted as a sign 
pointing to the growing popularity of the pilgrimage, but until 
Indian Muslims become substantially more ‘ Hajj-minded ’ the 
pilgrimage cannot play the same role among them that it does in 
some other Muslim countries. The attraction of the pilgrimage, 
although fundamentally of a religious kind, has nevertheless for 
many a colouring of adventure. For the poor man who has never 
before been out of his country and has travelled little if at all, 
the Hajj is a great experience, a unique one in the course of his 
life. The awakening of the masses that is taking place is more 
likely than not to bring the pilgrimage into greater prominence, 
for this awakening, apart from arousing greater consciousness of 
religious duties, will cause the average man to demand more 
opportunities for the satisfaction of his cherished wishes. There 
is, besides, no reason to fear that there has been any diminution 
in religious fervour affecting the Hajj nor is it likely that thern 
will be in the near future. 



CHAPTER IV 

Composition of tho Pilgrimage from India. 

15. Foreign Pilgrims. —Foreign pilgrims wlxo embark at 
Indian ports come chiefly from Afghanistan and Central Asia; 
the majority of them being of Afghan nationality, some Chinese, 
and others who are classified as Bokharans are probably Turkish 
and Tajiks. This traffic has been in certain years sufficient to 
require two or three pilgrim ships (Table I), and is, therefore, of 
some importance for the port of Karachi, which handles the bulk 
of it, as it is the natural outlet to the sea for the land-locked 
regions beyond the boundaries of India. Afghans, and especially 
Central Asian pilgrims have to endure the hardships of a difficult 
land journey in crossing into India and it has been noticed 
that many of them have arrived at Jedda suffering from frost¬ 
bite and gangrene caused by its neglect. Such persons stand in 
need of medical attention, which should be given to them at the 
earliest stage possible, and, in any case, during their stay in the 
pilgrim camp efforts should be made by the Port Haj Committee 
to find out and help sufferers. There has been on the whole a 
decline in the last few years in the number of foreigners embark¬ 
ing from India, but a part of this decline can be attributed to 
the outbreak of the war as much as to conditions ruling in the 
countries from where they came ; for instance, in the Hajj year 
1941 the Afghan pilgrimage through India had virtually 
ceased (Table II). 

16. The Hajj year 1938, when a very considerable number 
of foreign pilgrims embarked from India, has been chosen to 
illustrate the distribution of this traffic among the three pilgrim 
ports in Table III. At Karachi special attention is paid to arrange¬ 
ments for dealing with foreign pilgrims, and on the ships attempts 
are made to prevent friction between different communities by 
keeping them apart, A certain amount of difficulty always arises 
on account of language, but the staff of the Port Haj Committee 
is, however, able to cope with it, as Persian is generally under¬ 
stood by most of the foreign pilgrims and translators can usually 
be found for others if required. 

17. Hejazi subjects deserve a few remarks by themselves. 
Most of the Hejazi nationals who travel on pilgrim ships are 
themselves connected with the pilgrim traffic, being either 
Mvallims, Babies, or some kind of pilgrim guides or agents for 
pilgrim guides. There may, of course, be among them traders 
and others not connected in any way with the pilgrim guide 
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business, but it is clear that the figures in Table IV of male 
Hejazi subjects furnish a rough means of estimating the 
number of Hejazi pilgrim guides who travel with their rec¬ 
ruits every year from India ; these figures give an upper limit. 
Women have been excluded in the belief that all of them belong 
to families of the Hejazi male pilgrims ; for I have not come 
across evidence of women acting as pilgrim guides. 

18. Composition by age. —Examination of data reveals 
that more than half of the pilgrims embarking in India are over 
45 years of age, that is, the majority of them are persons in the 
years of natural decline (Table V). Although age data are always 
liable to serious errors, the groups have been spaced in such a 
manner that it is improbable that the facts are vitiated by mis¬ 
takes in the statements of people who do not remember their date 
of birth. In all the years dealt with in the table the fluctuations 
are very small; there is remarkable constancy throughout. Not 
only is the relative proportion of persons over 60 years of age 
itself of moment, but their absolute numbers are also of very 
great importance when considering the arrangements for accom¬ 
modation, sanitation,etc., on pilgrim ships. In 1937-38 season, 
2,676 pilgrims above 60 years of age travelled on pilgrim ships 
from India (Table VI). It may be assumed that persons over 
60 years of age are likely to be physically infirm and therefore in¬ 
capable of enduring the hardships of the voyage and the stay in 
the Hejaz without risk to their lives. According to the census 
of 1931 there are only 13‘3 per cent of persons over 46 years of 
age in the population of India, so that the eye accustomed to 
observing a normal cross-section of the population is immediate¬ 
ly struck by the large number of old and infirm people to be 
seen among pilgrims. 

19. There are several reasons why so many elderly persons 
go on pilgrimage : one important consideration is financial. The 
pilgrimage is paid for by many, if not most, from the savings 
gathered in the course of several years. It is hardly likely that 
pilgrims under 25 years of age travel on their own earnings ; they 
are most probably sons, relatives, or dependants of older pilgrims 
in their company. Then there is also another aspect. Advancing 
age turns the thoughts of the average man more persistently to¬ 
wards religion, and it is probably quite true that many of the old 
people going on pilgrimage leave the shores of India in the hope, 
or at least the expectation of finding their final resting place in 
the holy city of Mecca. There must also be many among them who 
feeling themselves alone in the world through having survived 
friends and relations of their own generation, sell whatever little 
possessions they still retain, after their sons and daughters have 
married and set up separate households, in order to perform the 
pilgrimage as a final act of devotion to their faith. 
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20. The proportion of very young people, by which I mean 
children under the age of 12, is fortunately small. Their numbers 
are, however, of some importance from the point of view of the 
shipping companies (Table VII). Formerly children below the 
age of one year were not counted as pilgrims in determining the 
total carrying capacity of pilgrim .ships. But Section 193 of the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act has been recently amended to 
bring its provisions in conformity with the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1926, and the position now is that every pilgrim, 
irrespective of age, gets the same amount of space. Shipping 
companies have always given concession tickets for children ; the 
practice being with the Mogul line that infants under one year 
are carried free and children between one and ten years at half 
rates. The concession quoted by the Haj Line was free for 
children under three and half rate for those between three and 
twelve. A comparison is not intended ; the actual fares charged 
during the two years of competition were not as published by the 
rival companies. 

21. Women. —Both the relative proportion and the number 
of women who go on pilgrimage are much larger than is common¬ 
ly believed (Tables VIII and IX). Omitting the war years, one 
would expect the female population of pilgrim ships to be as 
high as 26 % (Table VIII). As in some years very nearly 2,000 
women of over 12 and under 46 years of age (Table IX) went on 
pilgrimage, suggestions put forward from time to time for special 
arrangements on board for the benefit of women pilgrims were 
not unjustified. According to the custom of the communities 
travelling women falling within this age group are normally kept 
aloof from male strangers ; but there are practical difiBculties in 
the way of making adequate purdah arrangements, which are 
discussed fully in Chapter V, where recommendations are made 
to provide women passengers with certain essential amenities. 

22. Dependants. —Pilgrims under 26 years of age are hardly 
likely to defray the cost of the pilgrimage from their own earnings; 
they may be regarded as belonging to the class of what one would 
call dependants; that is, other pilgrims on board the ship, who may 
be relatives of theirs, the fathers, ancles and so on, pay for their 
journey. Generally speaking, most of the women among the 
pilgrims do not travel alone, the cost of the journey being borne 
by the husband, father, brother, son, or some close relation whom 
they accompany. It is not easy to estimate how many persons, 
apart from children, who could be classified as dependants, go 
on pilgrimage, but it would be probably correct to put the figure 
at between 16 and 20%. If a pilgrim takes with him his wife, he 
will have to pay for two tickets, i.e., one for himself and one for 
his wife no concession for families being granted. He may also 
ake his son along with him if his means allow or the son is 
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young enough to get a child’s concession. Now if fares were pro¬ 
gressively raised, a point would be reached at which the father of 
the family would decide that to take his family with him was be¬ 
yond his means and, therefore, he would start alone. Enhancement 
of fares is likely to reduce the dependant population of a pilgrim 
ship and, for this reason, the ratio of women to men also. Simi¬ 
larly a reduction would enable many persons to travel with their 
families, f.c,normalIy it would permit the husband to take his wife 
along with him and the old man his grown-up son to support and 
help him during the journey. One would also expect an increase 
in the ratio of women to men. There have been two years in which, 
owing to competition between the two rival companies, fares 
fell to ridiculously low figures, but, in spite of the depreciation, 
the volume of traffic does not appear to have been decisively 
influenced by lower cost of passage. Actually the pilgrim traffic 
was already making a sharp recovery, and this recovery was very 
much in line with what was happening in other countries. The 
fact that the percentage of women in 1938 remained much the 
same as in previous years also indicates that the rate war, in the 
manner it was conducted, did not attract appreciably more 
passengers than would have gone in any case. The position is 
quite understandable when it is realised that few men would de¬ 
cide to embark on the pilgrimage just a week before the ship sets 
sail; for a fairly long period of preparation goes beforehand and 
the peasant at least does not leave the soil in any great hurry. 
During the two competition years the reduced fares came into 
operation very late, in some cases a day or two before the date of 
sailing. Reduction of fares in such circumstances is unlikely to 
attract more passengers than usual, although it might mislead 
many into imprudently taking less money with them than they 
would have done normally. Such competition, unless it starts 
very early in the season, will at most attract new recruits for the 
Hajj only at the ports themselves or from places in the 
immediate vicinity. 

23. Concessions have been given in the past for children and 
infants, but since the amendment of the Act in 1939 providing 
for equal amount of space to all pilgrims irrespective of age, it is 
feared that the concessions in vogue for so long would have to be 
revoked. When a baby in arm goes on a journey it travels with 
the feet of its mother ; in short, for every infant one must expect 
a mother to travel ; for it is doubtful whether any man by him¬ 
self would take a baby with him. If now infants were charged at 
full adult rate it is more than probable that the 176 mothers who 
went on Hajj in 1937 would have stayedbehind,and, therefore, in 
an attempt to realize fares from children, the shipping company 
would have lost the patronage of a considerable number of adults. 
The plea that, on account of the legal provision, the shipping 
company is bound to lose if it allows concession fares for children 
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in fact is not quite sound. It naay be admitted that when a ship 
is nearly filling up with her full complement of passengers and 
pilgrims are waiting on shore to be taken on board, the number 
of children eafried by the ship would exclude as many adult full¬ 
paying passengers, but this is not bound to happen for every 
voyage and it is doubtful if ultimately anybody is left behind on 
account of ships being over-crowded. The number of ships em¬ 
ployed in the recent past have been always sufficient to cope with 
the full volume of pilgrim traffic, only in isolated cases duringpeak 
periods has it been found necessary to take on board passengers 
in excess of the surveyed capacity. What has been said about 
infants and their mothers will apply to some extent in the case 
of older children and their parents. Persons who may be willing 
to pay half fares for their children will decide, if full fares are 
demanded, to leave them behind with some relation or friend. 
Therefore in an attempt to get the full fare, the steamer company 
is likely to lose more than gain. 

One cannot regard a pilgrim ship as a proper place for infants 
or children to be in, and it is better for parents to leave their child¬ 
ren behind with people whom they can trust than risk the health 
and lives of their offspring on a journey full of difficulties and 
hardships. Children’s concessions have been in force for some time, 
but the numbers attracted thereby have not been at all large 
(Table VII). But there must be families who find it difficult to 
make any arrangement for their children in their own town or 
village and so are compelled to take them on the Hajj. Con¬ 
cessions are a relief to such persons and it would be advisable, 
since there is a strong current of feeling in this matter, to keep 
the practice unaltered, especially as the charging of full fares 
is not likely to enhance the income of the shipping company 
substantially. I recommend, therefore, that concession fares for 
children should continue to be given. 

24. Classification according to r^ions-— The Haj Inquiry 
Committee thought that more than half the total number of 
Indian pilgrims would normally originate from Bengal and Assam. 
The two w'ar years came very close to this estimate, but they 
were war years and thus exceptional. Actually the ratio 
of Bengali pilgrims has been considerably less in normal years 
(Table X). It would now be correct to regard the Punjab as the 
province contributing the largest share to the pilgrim traffic. In 
Table XI the Indian pilgrimage has been classified according to 
the principal regions of this country. The level of jute prices 
appears to be the biggest single factor affecting the volume of 
pilgrim traffic from Bengal, a fact that is well known to Muallimi; 
generally speaking, the success or failure of crops has always some 
influence, even if it is not felt immediately in the same year. 
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26. In Table XII the part urban and rural areas have played 
in the pilgrim traffic is shown. According to the census of 1931 
the urban population was 11%, but the very much larger propor¬ 
tion that urban areas furnish is not unexpected, since normally 
the travelling public is drawn more from towns, big and small 
than from villages. But still the greater part of the pilgrimage 
originates in the country side; and if information and advice are 
to reach the pilgrim before he starts on the journey, particular 
attention would have to be paid to this aspect. The very great 
drop in the share of the urban areas during 1940 and 1941 is in¬ 
teresting ; townsmen in times of difficulty are more reluctant to 
leave their homes than others. 



CHAPTER V 

Pilgrim Ships and Accommodation on Board. 

26. The Ships. —The central problem of the pilgrimage, as 
far as it concerns arrangements in India and the journey upto 
the point of arrival in the Hejaz, is the ship’s journey itself. 
Between 10 to 17 days are normally spent onboard the ship, 
while the journey from the home of the pilgrim to the pilgrim 
port is not likely to occupy more than three days at the utmost 
for the Indian pilgrim. It is not necessary for him to arrive much 
earlier than a couple of days at the pilgrim port, indeed if he 
obtains the pilgrim pass in his home district and is properly in¬ 
oculated and vaccinated beforehand, not more than one day’s stay 
at the port is needed for buying the ticket and completing arrange¬ 
ments. Over one month may be spent on the sea journey to 
and from the Hejaz, and, therefore, from the pilgrim’s point of 
view, amenities provided on the ships have much greater signi¬ 
ficance than all the attention that could be given on shore, especi¬ 
ally as there is no means of escaping discomforts on board so long 
as the voyage lasts. 

27. Since the Haj Inquiry Committee’s report appeared there 
has been only one shipping company, viz., the "Mogul Line’’, in 
the pilgrim traffic without interruption. The “ Haj Line ’’ came 
into this traffic in Hajj year 1938, but were in the field for only 
two years, i.e., 1938 and 1939. I give in the appended table 
(Table XIII) a list of the ships which have been employed in later 
years in the pilgrim traffic with the relevant details concerning 
them. These ships are not what one would normally regard as 
passenger steamers, although during the pilgrim season they may 
be employed in carrying passengers. Outside the pilgrim season, 
or if they are not engaged, as a few sometimes are, in the coastal 
unberthed passenger traffic, the same vessels carry cargo in the 
decks where pilgrims of the lowest class are accommodated and 
become, for the time being, for all purposes cargo ships. Much 
of the trade between India and the Red Sea ports is borne by 
pilgrim ships, which have therefore considerable importance as 
cargo carriers. 

28. The fact that these vessels perform a double function 
is reflected in their construction and internal arrangements. In 
order to comply with the regulations for the safety of life at sea, 
a considerable amount of life-saving appliances is carried, far 
more than is necessary for an ordinary cargo steamer. 


( 13 ) 
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Arrangements are made for the ventilation and lighting of the 
between-decks, for sanitation, messing, medical attention, etc.; 
in short, all arrangements that are required under the Indian 
Pilgrim Ships Rules. But although the superstructures erected 
on the upper decks add to dead weight, they do not directly 
interfere with the cargo carrying capacity of the ship, as the 
between-decks, by the removal of a few attachments like fans, 
can be cleared without trouble for lifting cargo. Cargo is, 
however, carried not only in the between-decks but also in the 
holds, which are below the between-decks, and even when a 
pilgrim ship has on board her full complement of passengers 
the holds will contain cargo with a certain amount of pilgrims’ 
baggage. 

29. Because pilgrim ships are employed in the carriage of 
cargo one is tempted to refer to them as cargo ships, but this 
designation is not wholly correct. Ship building practice re¬ 
cognizes a “ mixed type ”, that is one that could be called a 
passenger-cum-cargo steamer. There is, moreover, an estab¬ 
lished design for pilgrim ships : a well known book of reference 
” Steel Ships ; their Construction and Maintenance ” by Thomas 
Walton, contains a typical plan of a steamer to carry pilgrims in 
between-deck spaces. But passenger liners which are. designed 
entirely for carrying passengers are constructed very differently ; 
and if the superstructure of latrines and the hospitals of pilgrim 
ships were disregarded, there would be little left to distinguish 
pilgrim from cargo ships. A pilgrim ship earns for its owner 
both on freight and passengers ; but which part of the traffic is 
more profitable is not known. The freight aspect is, however, of 
at least such importance that when suggestions are made which 
involve alterations in the permanent structure or other arrange¬ 
ments increasing dead weight, opposition from the steamer 
companies can be expected on the ground that any reduction in 
carrying capacity would seriously affect their business. 

30. The fact that ships employed in the pilgrim traffic are 
at once passenger carrying and cargo ships introduces a serious 
complication; for if space in such a ship is improved to give more 
amenities to passengers, the ship’s earning power from freight is 
liable to suffer. During the pilgrim season one has to deal with 
a steamer prepared and put in trim for the reception of passen¬ 
gers, during the off-season with a cargo ship on which every 
permanent structure designed for the use and comfort of passen¬ 
gers is an encumbrance. The demands of passenger and cargo 
traffic are so dissimilar that a pilgrim ship engaged to serve both, 
even if at different times, can be wholly satisfactory for neither. 
For example, the greater part of the'between-decks, which are of 
steel, are not covered with anything more than paint, and a 
metal surface of this kind with the many unevennesses of rivet 
heads and overlapping edges of steel plates, is most uncomfort- 
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able for persons who have to sleep on it. On the other hand, 
if the between-decks were to be sheathed in wood or other 
material—this is normally done on passenger steamers—the 
covering would be always in danger of being ripped up or 
otherwise damaged by cargo and need frequent repairs. 

31. Accommodation for Deck paisengers —Considerations 
of space restrict the number of pilgrims who may be carried 
on board on account of two provisions of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act. The law requires that sufficient space shall be pro¬ 
vided for the use of pilgrims of the lowest class to the extent of 
at least 6 square feet on the airing deck and 16 square feet in the 
between-decks for each pilgrim. The Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Amendment) Bill, 1941, introduced and passed in the Central 
Assembly, which-provides for the increase of the space allowance 
in the between-decks from 16 sq. ft. to 18 sq. ft., makes the 
separate demarcation of individual blocks obligatory and thus 
establishes the right of each individual pilgrim to a definite area 
and location of space in the between-decks. Neither of the two 
provisions of the bill, which had not yet passed the Council of 
State, was in force when the inquiry was conducted ; all observa¬ 
tions made in this report, must be understood in relation to the 
provisions of law prevailing during the period covered. 

32. I had the opportunity of being present during the em¬ 
barkation of pilgrims on three ships, namely, s. s. “ Islami ” at 
Bombay, s. s. " AKBAR ” at Calcutta, and s. s. “ RAHMANI ” 
at Karachi. I also travelled by s. s. “ RAHMANI ” from 
Karachi to Bombay on her return journey from the Hejaz. 
About 900 passengers disembarked from the “ RAMHANI ” at 
Karachi, leaving only about 600 deck pilgrims to continue 
the voyage to Bombay. My experience of life on board a 
pilgrim ship might be considered to be insufficient, as the 
“ RAHMANI ” was during the voyage between Karachi and 
Bombay less than half full, but nevertheless I have been able to 
see something of conditions as they are likely to prevail in a full 
ship. Both the “ RAHMANI ” and the “ AKBAR ” took on 
board pilgrims up to their carrying capacity , and this gave me 
the opportunity for observing conditions of overcrowding. 
Apart from the ships that were then actually engaged in carrying 
pilgrims, I visited three other pilgrim ships, the steamers 
"ALAVI” and “ RIZWANI ” of the Mogul Line and 
" EL-MEDINA ” of the Haj Line. 

33. There are two layers of between-decks on the 
" RAHMANI ”, an arrangement that is common to all pilgrim 
ships I have seen. The deck pilgrims are accommodated in the 
compartments of the upper and lower between-decks, of which 
there were eight in the “ RAHMANI ”. I give here a list of the 
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compartments of the “RAHMANI ” with the surveyed accom¬ 
modation for each of them. 


No. 1. Upper between-deck 

291 

No. 2. 

286 

Tonnage space 

31 

Coop space 

67 

No. 1 Lower between-deck 

187 

No. 2 

208 

No. 4 

242 

No. 5 

160 

Total 

1461 


It will be observed that two of these compartments accom¬ 
modate very nearly 300 passengers. The decks are not sub¬ 
divided further by partitions but a system of demarcation by 
“ blocks ”is employed. The surface of the deck is divided by 
chalk lines into areas for eight or ten pilgrims, but I have seen 
smaller blocks for two pilgrims also. The demarcation is done 
before the pilgrims come onboard but, as the lines and the figures 
are drawn in chalk, little trace of them remains within a short 
time after embarkation. The object of preventing inconsiderate 
persons from encroaching upon their neighbour’s space can 
hardly bo attained by drawing lines that are no barriers and are 
disregarded by everybody; on the other hand it is a wiser 
precaution to keep people of different countries and provinces as 
much separate from one another as possible as this reduces the 
possibilities of friction. The Port Haj Committee, Karachi, 
have adopted in practice a system of marking baggage with 
labels coloured differently according to nationality or land of 
origin so that during embarkation an approximate distribution 
of the pilgrims into homogeneous groups can be achieved. 

34. In the same manner as the blocks, alley-ways one and 
a half feet in width are drawn with chalk on the deck surface of 
the between-deck compartments in order to provide room for 
free movement. The alley-ways, commencing from the feet of 
the stairs that give access to the compartment, run either near 
the sides or the middle and end at about more than halfway to 
the opposite bulk-head. The passages apart from being some¬ 
what narrow are also inadequate in extent, but their usefulness 
is destroyed entirely by conditions reigning in the between-decks; 
no heed is paid in the least to the demarcating lines either of the 
blocks or the alley-ways and space is occupied by pilgrims and 
their baggage without any relation to boundaries. 

36. The net surveyed area of a between-deck compartment 
leaves out of account spaces under ladders, certain obstructions 
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and awkward corners, and the area of the alley-ways. The net 
area includes the top of the hatchways in thelower between-decks 
but not of those in the upper between-decks, where the hatchways 
have to be kept open to allow for ventilation in the deck immedi¬ 
ately below. To a certain extent pilgrims derive advantage from 
the presence of space not included in the net surveyed area but 
which can nevertheless be utilized by them. The alley-ways, 
even if they are not used for the purpose intended, mean so much 
more room, and spacesunder ladders can be made totake baggage. 
But on the whole the extent of the excluded surface is not great, 
while on the other hand the net area includes the tops of trimm¬ 
ing hatches, which are about 3 ft. by 2 ft. and raised some four 
inches above the deck, besides paying no attention to the diffi¬ 
culties that arise from the presence of pillars, etc., the shape of 
the sides and corners in the compartment. 

36. The between-decks when pilgrims are on board present 
a scene of absolute chaos. No order in the distribution of either 
the pilgrims or their baggage exists at all, with the result that 
there is an inextricable confusion of baggage and human beings. 
Before the pilgrims themselves embark porters bring some part 
of the baggage on board and deposit them according to the 
instruction of the pilgrims, who tip generously in the hope of 
securing a comfortable place through their assistance, but usually 
just where they please. Space is also reserved by spreading 
strips of sack-cloth, darries, matting or carpets, the luckier ones 
who get on board first try to secure the best places by such 
means. The demarcating lines of the blocks and alley-ways are 
ignored and I have not observed a single instance where the least 
attention was paid to them. The fault does not lie in the im- 
permanency of the material used for drawing the lines. 

37. Each compartment bears in bold figures painted on 
a bulkhead the number of pilgrims it is surveyed to accommodate. 
In practice the deck pilgrims distribute themselves much as they 
please, a good number make themselves comfortable on the 
airing deck, where their belongings give rise to considerable 
obstruction. As the number of pilgrims on board is limited by 
the total accommodation provided in the compartments, over¬ 
crowding, in the sense that more pilgrims find themselves in any 
compartment than it is surveyed for, is unlikely to occur. It is 
not permissible to live on the airing decks, which have to be kept 
free from baggage and encumbrances, but overcrowding in a real 
sense is so acute in the between-decks that strict enforcement of 
the law would inflict much hardship upon the pilgrims and might 
also give rise to occasions for serious conflict between them and 
the ship’s personnel. 

38. A considerable amount of the space in the between- 
decks is occupied not by the persons of the pilgrims but by their 
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baggage, whichis themain cause of the distressing conditions that 
can be observed in every between-deck compartment of a fully 
laden pilgrim ship. The area of 16 sq. ft., which is the legal space 
allowance per pilgrim and perhaps very nearly the actual space 
at the disposal of every pilgrim, has to contain not only the pilgrim 
himself but his baggage as well. It is the area of a rectangle 
6 ft. in length and 2f ft. across, and if this were taken to be the 
shape of a demarcated block the pilgrim occupying it would have 
to share it with his baggage. A block of 18 sq. ft. area formed by 
a rectangle 6 ft. x 3 ft. is not very much better, and it is difficult 
to imagine that a person of normal size could sleep in one with 
anything more than a couple of exiguous bundles of clothes as 
baggage. Nevertheless the fact remains that pilgrims have been 
physically accommodated in the between-deck together with 
baggage. The relief given through pilgrims staking claims on the 
airing deck cannot be on the whole great, for the space that can 
be utilized there is not large and it is doubtful if the number of 
persons concerned would normally reach hundred. By placing 
their baggage in heaps and sleeping together ingroups the pilgrims 
are able to get sufficient space for themselves, which would be 
impossible if every individual insisted upon having for himself 
separately the exact area of his space allowance. The presence 
of baggage in the between-decks gives rise to most of the difficul¬ 
ties of deck accommodation. 

39. How serious the effects of congestion sometimes are 
may be realized from an observation once made by the Director of 
the Kamaran Quarantine Station. “In one unmeasured area,” 
he has written “I found several people grouped together. I 
measured the space occupied by one pilgrim and I found he had 
exactly 2 ft. 6 inches in length, by about 2 feet broad. He was 
huddled up on the trap-door of a small hatch. There was no¬ 
where else he could go.” 

40. Baggage. —The 1941 Hajj took place in war time and 
was therefore untypical. War time conditions by altering the 
composition of the pilgrimage from Indian ports affected the 
amount and the kind of baggage taken. The decjine noticed in 
that season in the quantity of baggage, especially heavy baggage 
embarked, can be explained by the presence among the pilgrims 
of an unusually large proportion of the poorer classes from Bengal 
and Assam and the decrease in the relative number of womenand, 
therefore, of families travelling. It is probable that in normal 
years the distress caused by baggage in the between-decks would 
be even greater than what was observed by me in the course of 
the inquiry. 

41. After examining a great deal of the luggage in the bet¬ 
ween-decks and on the quay-side I have come to the conclusion 
that no neat classification into heavy andlight baggageis possible. 
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The greater part of the pilgrims’ luggage consisted of gunny bags, 
beddings, or cloth bundles ; but cases, boxes, and trunks were 
comparatively rare. From the nature of the packing alone very 
few of the pieces could be treated as baggage fit to be placed 
in the hold without risk of damage to the contents. 

42. Rule 106 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules without 
making a distinction explicitly between heavy and light baggage 
provides for the registration and the deposit of pilgrim’s heavy 
baggage in the hold and restricts the amount of baggage, which 
must consist of only such articles as are absolutely necessary, 
that a pilgrim may keep with him to 82 lbs. or one maund in 
weight. Plainly the object of the rule is to allow in the between- 
decks only such baggage as pilgrims need for their use during 
the actual voyage, while the rest should be stored in the hold. 
This provision is not enforced in practice and probably can 
never be enforced as it stands, unless pilgrims themselves pack 
their belongings that they would not need during the voyage 
separately from others in such a manner as to avoid the risk of 
damage during storage or handling. 

43. A certain amount of space is kept free from cargo in the 
hold for storing heavy baggage. The system of registration is 
simple and should be efficient in practice ; duplicate tally discs 
are used for identification, one disc being attached to the piece 
and the other given to the owner. But no serious attempt is 
made to collect baggage that couldbe put in the hold; for I found 
on the “ Akbar ” a number of bags and a few oases labelled for 
the hold actually stacked in the between-decks. But even if a 
better system of collecting heavy baggage for removal to the 
hold were employed, it would not appreciably improve matters, 
as the greater part of the baggage in the between-decks, either 
on account of the packing or the contents, cannot be treated 
as heavy baggage. 

44. Some pilgrims unfortunately still consider it necessary 
to carry the impedimenta of foodstuffs with them, although 
from all accounts, provisions and cooked food are always ob¬ 
tainable in the Hejaz. A heavy duty is imposed at Jedda on 
such imports ; and, as transport is also expensive, it is hardly 
likely that a pilgrim will benefit from taking his own provisions 
with him. Nevertheless one finds pilgrims, especially Bengali 
pilgrims, travelling with sacks of flour, rice, dried vegetables, 
spices, etc., all of which can be bought in the Hejaz, and none 
of which will be consumed on board. This fact may be attributed 
to ignorance and the mentality of the cultivator, who regards 
the natural produce of the soil as better than money and prefers 
things in kind to cash. But apparently the selfish advice of the 
Muallim is also responsible ; for it is suspected that the pilgrim 
guide likes to see his charges take with them as much unnecessary 
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luggage, particularly provisions, as possible in the hope that, on 
finding the expenses of transport beyond their means and getting 
tired of looking after what they do not really need, the pilgrims 
would decide to hand them over to him. 

45, Although a certain quantity of heavy baggage, like 
sacks of provision, is found in the between-decks, which could be 
even under the existing arrangements stored in the hold, the 
bulk of a pilgrim’s belongings consists of articles which one would 
expect to be with a person undertaking a long journey with the 
certainty of being away from home for several months. Bedding, 
clothes, shoes and other articles of personal use form the greater 
part of a pilgrim’s luggage, with some crockery, a receptacle for 
water, lotas and mugs, and other indispensable objects. In 
packing their things pilgrims pay no regard to what they would 
immediately require on board and what could be parted from 
until arrival on shore, so that no distinction can be drawn between 
pieces ‘ wanted on voyage ’ and ‘ not wanted on voyage ’ as is 
done on passenger steamers. Moreover, the packing employed 
is of poor quality. The pieces of luggage consist mainly of gunny 
bags sewn or tied up at the mouth and I have observed very few 
trunks or suit cases. It is possible that sacks are more suitable 
for transport on beasts of burden than trunks and cases and 
pilgrims may be acting on the advice of their guides, but cheap¬ 
ness is probably the main consideration. The Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee, Bombay, realizing the difficulties that arise from insecure 
packing, offered at one time kit bags to pilgrims at a price of one 
rupee the piece, but could not persuade them to buy. 

46. The Deck Surface. —The surface of the upper deck, 
that is the airing space, is of wood, as required by Rule 72 of the 
Pilgrim Ships Rules, but the between-decks, with a few excep¬ 
tions, are not covered by or sheathed in wood or any composition 
commonly used for the purpose. The deck passengers have 
therefore to sleep upon steel plates, which are rendered still more 
uncomfortable than they would otherwise be through the pre¬ 
sence of overlapping edges, rivet heads, and other unevennesses. 
A few pilgrims bring with them camp-beds or charpais, but the 
majority are without even mattresses. An average camp-bed 
measures six feet in length and is two and ahalf feet across, cover¬ 
ing thus very nearly the space allowance of 16 sq. ft. If every 
pilgrim were to bring his own bedstead, whether camp-bed or 
charpai, on board, practically no room would be left for move¬ 
ment at all, and the practice therefore must not be allowed to 
become general, nor should it be encouraged as has been some¬ 
times suggested. But pilgrims would be well advised to add to 
their bedding one or two thick mattresses, which would give some 
protection at least against the discomfort of the metal surface. 
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47. A certain well known composition, Malthoid, was 
employed, I observed, for covering decK surfaces in a pilgrim- 
ship engaged at that time for transporting Indian troops. This 
type of surface coveri.ig, which is very thin, is liable to be easily 
damaged by cargo and would probably have to be renewed every 
time the between-decks were converted to receive passengers. 
It has been suggested that the unsheathed between-decKs should 
be covered with canvas or sail cloth, but this would not be suffi¬ 
cient to remove all unevennesses and would besides make it diffi¬ 
cult to clean the compartment. According to the Board of Trade 
Regulation under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906 (of the 
United Kingdom), the iron and steel decks in the parts used by 
passengers on emigrant steamers haA^e to be covered to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer either with wood sheathing 
closely and securely fitted or with a non-conducting composition 
approved by the Board of Trade. European emigrants are not 
unberthed passengers like our Indian pilgrims but are provided 
with sleeping bunks ; and a regulation of this kind found neces¬ 
sary for their comfort is even more desirable in the case of 
passengers who have to sleep not in bunks but on the surface 
of the deck itself. The object of the sheathing is perhaps not 
so much to provide a softer surface as to insulate against the 
climate; but both these considerations are of importance in 
pilgrim ships. The Board of Trade Regulation in this respect 
might with advantage be copied in the Indian Pilgrim Ships 
Rules ; but if it is not possible to enforce it for the pilgrim ships 
at present in the traffic, on the ground of the expense involved 
to their owners, it should be done without exception, I re¬ 
commend, in the case of new entrants. 

48. As the between-decks of pilgrim ships are used for 
carrying cargo in the off-season, objection to sheathing with any 
materialis understandable. Increase in dead weight, which would 
be the weight of the wood-work and caulking employed in the 
sheathing, will reduce tb some extent the cargo capacity, while 
the sheathing itself will be strongly subjected to wear and tear 
by the weight and movement of cargo, entailing the expense of 
renewal and repair. The different needs of passenger and cargo 
traffic cannot always be reconciled : the case both for and against 
sheathing the between-decks has been stated, but if the welfare 
of pilgrims is accepted as being of greater importance than any 
other consideration, there is no doubt as to which should prevail. 

49. Decks are sometimes painted shortly before pilgrims 
are received on board. I noticed on the “ Islami ** that the paint 
was still fresh in places after the embarkation had begun and 
my shoes left distinct impressions behind. Complaints about 
this have been made in the past, when pilgrims found their clothes 
and beddings soiled by the black paint, which they took to be 
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tar, and objected to its use ; but whether tar or paint is employed 
is irrelevant, what matters is that painting should be done early 
enough to give it time to dry. I did not notice anything similar 
on other ships and perhaps the occasions which have given rise 
to complaints were unusual. 

60. While travelling with the “ Rahmani ” I found that 
great care was taken to clean properly all the decks, including 
the between-decks, but as the ship was atthat time comparatively 
empty and therefore none of the compartments overcrowded, 
it was not difficult to do this ; whereas with all the available 
space occupied by passengers and their baggage when little 
of the deck surface remains exposed or can be reached by the 
broom, it cannot be an easy task to keep the between-decks 
clean. Moreover, during the voyage pilgrims will seldom leave 
the compartment for the upper deck in large numbers at the 
same time, and therefore rule 76, which provides for careful 
cleaning and scrubbing, with sand and disinfectants of the 
between-decks while the pilgrims are away, will not be usually 
observed. On troop-ships, where one has to deal with a dis¬ 
ciplined body of men, the decks are cleared of luggage by hang¬ 
ing up the kit on hooks arranged around the sides of the com¬ 
partment, the men ordered to the upper deck and the place 
washed down with the hose. Such a procedure is not practicable 
in pilgrim ships, even if it were possible to persuade the pilgrims 
to leave the compartment, as the baggage cannot be got out of 
the way. In practice therefore, the cleaning is limited to the 
extent the pilgrims themselves will permit by getting up and 
rolling back their beddings and the presence of luggage will 
allow. Nevertheless, as much is done as is feasible under the 
circumstances. The chemicals used appear chiefly to serve the 
purpose of deodarants, whatever disinfecting properties they may 
possess besides. 

51. It is not conducive to cleanliness that pilgrims are 
served with meals in the between-decks; and the atmosphere tends 
to become unpleasant from the stale and decaying remains of food 
which get scattered about. There is no remedy against this 
except careful sweeping: for it will not be possible within the 
space available in the upper decks to feed ail pilgrims there to¬ 
gether at the same time. Rubbish bins which are provided in 
the between-decks appear to be mostly used by pilgrims occupy¬ 
ing the central part of the compartment. Although the kind 
seen on the “ Rahmani ” did not appear to be unsatisfactory, 
I consider that it would bo advisable to prescribe a standard 
design for all pilgrim ships. The construction should be such as to 
prevent bad odours from spreading through the carelessness of 
people who forget to put the lid back: a very good type with a 
self-closing lid was shown to me by the Port Health Officer, 
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Calcutta, and I recommend that either this type of bin or some 
other equally efficient should be adopted. 

52. Rule 117 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules requires 
that twelve tin pots should be kept in the ship for the use of 
pilgrims sutfering from sea-sickness. One dozen of such an 
article for some fifteen hundred pilgrims can hardly be sufficient, 
especially in bad weather, and I therefore recommend an increase 
of the scale to three for every hundred pilgrims the vessel is 
engaged to carry. 

63. Ventilation and Lighting. —Electric fans were pro¬ 
vided in every between-deck of the “ Rahmani ” and other 
pilgrim ships I have seen, with the exception of the “ Islami ”. 
Electric fans are in addition to arrangements for taking in fresh 
air from outside. Hatchways are kept open giving entrance to 
both light and air, and the side-scuttles, or port-holes, would 
also normally remain open. In the “ Islami ” a method called 
the Thermo-tank ” system, which consists of conduits running 
along the ceiling with openings at intervals, is employed for dis¬ 
tributing fresh air in the compartments, but I have not been able 
to judge for myself whether the system in practice would Justify 
the replacement of fans by it during all seasons. Fans give 
relief in hot weather by impinging air upon the body, in other 
words, by creating an artificial breeze, and have no connection 
with the supply of fresh air from outside; therefore however good 
the ventilation through the hatchways, etc., may be, electric 
fans would be still necessary for physical comfort. Several 
corners and places in the between-decks were noticed which re¬ 
ceived no breeze at all, and there have been frequent complaints 
about the inadequacy of fans provided. I recommend that 
wherever it is necessary more fans should be installed, particular 
attention being paid to those parts of the compartment which 
on account of their position are most liable to get hot. 

64. I had no occasion to notice inadequacies in the system 
of ventilation in the “ Rahmani ” as the journey fell in conditions 
of almost ideally good weather. Although the hatchways were 
obstructed by an arrangement for protection against air attack, 
it was cool and comfortable in all the between-decks. During 
hot weather it is not possible to keep every part of the ship cool— 
even I class cabins of passenger steamers are uncomfortable in 
the Red Sea—but electric fans should be able to prevent distress. 

66. Artificial lighting is by electricity throughout on every 
ship. Blackout affected the lighting in almost every part, in¬ 
cluding the I class cabins, of the pilgrim ships during the last 
season, but judging by the number of lights provided and their 
distribution, the normal arrangement appears to leave little to 
be desired. 
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56. Engine room cuing. —The following ships: Mogul 
Line—“ Islami ”, "Jehangir ”, “ Alavi ”, “Akbar ”, “Khosrou”; 
Haj Line—“ El Medina”, have accommodation for deck pilgrims 
around what is called the engine room casing. Within the engine 
room casing are contained the machinery and the boilers of the 
ship, on account of which the space immediately next to it is 
normally always hot. There have been repeated complaints 
against the inclusion of such spaces in the measured area, while 
nothing can be said in its favour. This part of the ship, being 
little more than a passage, is untidy besides, and, I believe, 
usually gives access to the bunkers for coaling. Insulation has 
not been found feasible, and the only course left is to abandon 
the use of these spaces, which offer the maximum of discomfort to 
their occupants. I recommend that spaces immediately around 
the engine room casing should not be measured to accommodate 
pilgrims. 

57. Privacy. —There can be no privacy in a room where 
some two hundred persons or more are crowded together with 
no partitions to separate them into smaller groups. The desire 
to be undisturbed and unwatched is so natural that pilgrims 
travelling in a group or with their women folk themselves erect 
purdah screens to obtain the privacy they want; but the result 
is often unpleasant for their fellow travellers, as screening ob¬ 
structs both ventilation and lighting, particularly when it happens 
to be in the vicinity of port-holes. From the point of view of 
the majority of the passengers the practice is objectionable and is 
quite properly discouraged. There will be, however, a number 
of women between the ages of 12 and 45 normally on board (see 
Chap ter IV and Table VIII) who have to be separated from contact 
with male strangers in accordance with the custom of their 
community. Accommodation for them in quarters exclusively 
reserved for the use of women appears a priori desirable, and 
I have found opinion generally in favour of making some such 
arrangement. Segregation can be achieved by reserving one of 
the smaller compartments for the use of women only, following 
in this respect the practice on Indian railways, but as perhaps the 
majority of the women travel in the company of male relations, 
with whom they may have baggage in common too, the reluctance 
of the members of a family group to being separated from one 
another will prevent full use being made of the reserved com¬ 
partment. Previous experience seems to point to the correctness 
of this view. Nevertheless women do travel either alone or with 
others of their own sex ; with them and those who observe strict 
purdah the ladies compartment should be popular. It is not 
necessary for this compartment to contain all the women on board, 
nor is the argument valid that because not every woman would 
like to go into one, no accommodation need be set apart for 
women at all. 
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58. It should not be thought that the custom of purdah is 
the chief justification for providing women with separate accom¬ 
modation. The Board of Trade Regulations lay down stringent 
conditions for the separation of women on emigrant ships, al¬ 
though the purdah system is unknown in the West. In the 
between-decks every act of daily life, except those for which 
latrines and bathrooms exist, must be performed more or less in 
the view of everybody, for example, changing clothes. This 
must be, naturally, a source of extreme embarrassment to women, 
who at present have to help themselves out of their unpleasant 
situation in several awkward ways. There are so-called washing 
places on the upper deck reserved for the use of women, but these 
cannot serve more than the purpose for which they are intended, 
namely, bathing ; whereas what is needed is rather in the nature 
of a dressing room. 

59. There are two questions involved; first, the segregation of 
women in sleeping quarters of their own and secondly, an arrange¬ 
ment that would give women privacy at their toilet. The first 
was regarded as a problem of purdah accommodation by the 
Haj Inquiry Committee, who did not recommend the reserva¬ 
tion of separate screened-ofif space for female pilgrims as a com¬ 
pulsory measure, on the ground that ordinarily ladies on board 
desired to be near the men to whom they were related, and it was 
obviously impossible to provide accommodation for them in two 
places, t.e., both in the purdah compartment and with their 
men-folk. It does not appear to me likely that in a full ship 
space will be left unoccupied in the ladies’ compartment, but 
experiment should decide how much space must be provided. 
This question should not be looked upon as one of conforming 
to the custom of purdah but rather as a necessity that must be 
taken into account when persons of both sexes travel together. 
I recommend that a compartment should be set apart in every 
pilgrim ship exclusively for accommodating women passengers 
of the deck class, preference to occupy it being given, however, 
to women travelling unaccompanied by near male relations. 

60. The second is, in my opinion, of even greater importance 
than the first, for it affects all women on board. Whether a 
separate ladies’ compartment is provided or not, there should be, 
I recommend, a dressing room exclusively reserved for the use of 
women in every pilgrim ship containing three wash basins with 
taps, two for salt water and one for fresh, a small wooden bench, 
pegs for hanging clothes and a looking-glass. 

61. Cabin accommodation —It has not been possible to 
obtain data regarding the number of cabin-class passengers who 
have travelled in the last several years with the pilgrim ships of 
the Mogul Line. No separate account appears to have been kept of 
them by the steamer company, who have informed me that many 
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of the cabin-class passengers had been shippers, friends and 
servants of the company, etc., that is persons who were pilgrims 
chiefly in the legalistic sense. Evidently fares charged from 
them have been at concession rates and the traffic in cabin 
passengers, from the financial point of view, is not of importance 
for the steamer company. Cabin accommodation on the Mogul 
Line steamers, except the “ Islami ”, is comparatively little (see 
Table XIII) and apparently the demand for it has not been great 
in past years. 

62. Only four ships of the Line are shown as possessing 
second class cabins. This class has not been popular and the 
cabins, some of which opened directly into between-decks, must 
have been uncomfortable. It appears that the abolition of the 
separate II class is being contemplated, following the develop¬ 
ment in the practice with passenger liners, which now generally 
grade cabin accommodation not in classes but according to situ¬ 
ation and amenities and fix fares accordingly. The disappearance 
of the second class will not matter so long as a certain amount of 
cheaper cabin accommodation remains available. 

63. The upper-class accommodation on pilgrim ships does 
not generally come up to the standard of the better types of 
liners, but the arrangements are adequate and the passengers are 
not likely to suffer much more than small inconveniences. On 
the ” Rahmani ” there were two common-rooms, one of which was 
reserved for ladies, besides the dining saloon. Libraries, which are 
kept in the I class section, are provided for the use of all passen¬ 
gers, including deck pilgrims, on most ships; they comprise a fair¬ 
ly good selection of literature, partly religious, in Urdu and Ben¬ 
gali. Very little needs to be said about the cabin class as the diffi¬ 
culties of the Hajj traffic concern almost entirely deck passengers. 



CHAPTER IV 

Sanitation and medicai attention on board. 

64. Latrines, their location and defects in construction. All 

latrines are placed on the upper decks along the sides of the 
ship, in accordance with Rule 118 of the Indian Pilgrim 
Ships Rules. There have been complaints against this arrange¬ 
ment, which is inconvenient in that stairs have to be climbed 
from the between-decks in order to reach the latrines. The 
stairs are steep and the older pilgrims, among whom are always 
a number of infirm persons, find it difficult to negotiate them. 
There are, however, several technical objections to placing 
latrines in the lower decks; the matter was considered and the 
conclusion reached has been against any change being made in 
the present arrangement. On these small ships the present 
position of the latrines is the best available from the point of view 
of hygiene and sanitation. It would be extremely unpleasant 
to have latrines near living quarters and, unless ships of a 
very different construction were employed, I do not think it would 
be at all possible to build latrines anywhere else but on the upper 
decks. Some ships have latrines facing the galleys (that is 
kitchens), and objections have been raised to the choice of such a 
site. Unfortunately it is not practicable to fulfil every require¬ 
ment within the limitations imposed by the restricted space of a 
ship’s deck. Although one must agree that it is not a happy 
arrangement to have latrines in the proximity of kitchens, it is 
probably unavoidable in those cases, and, as danger of con¬ 
tamination is not present, no suggestion for reconstructing them 
on this account alone need be considered. 

66. Much more important than the complaint about the 
location of the latrines is the one about their size. On some 
vessels, for example, the “ Rahmani ”, the latrine cubicles are 
inconveniently small and, as the door opens inwards, a moder¬ 
ately stout person cannot get in and out ekcept with much 
trouble. For this reason stout or well proportioned pilgrims 
have often, unfortunately, preferred to use other places on the 
deck, especially in the dark hours, than go into one of the latrines. 
I have seen latrines of adequate dimensions and much better 
design on several passenger steamers, also those of the two newer 
pilgrim ships, the ” Islami ” and the " El-Medina ” are better. 
All the pilgrims I have spoken with* were unanimous in their 
opinion that the narrow latrines were extremely uncomfortable 
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to use, a grievance that is a long-standing one voiced re¬ 
peatedly by Amirs-ul-Haj, Port Haj Committees, and many 
deck passengers. There is no doubt that the latrines on many 
of the pilgrim ships are seriously defective in respect of size and 
shape. 

66. The Bombay Port Haj Committee have suggested 
altering Rule 118 (4) to give ft. of breadth instead of the pres¬ 
cribed 2 ft. The minimum as fixed by the rule is in fact too little 
and an increase to say 3^X2| for the size of a cubicle appears 
justified ; but, considering that a cubicle may have its door 
opening inwards, it should also be stipulated that the design and 
shape must be such as to allow one to enter and leave it without 
discomfort and risk of slipping into the pan. No particular shape 
or silze is recommended here as this is a technical matter for the 
designer; suitable types have been evolved and are in use which 
could serve as models. But I recommend that latrine cubicles 
of such adequate size and design should be provided that persons 
using them would not be put to discomfort nor run the risk of 
slipping into the pan when attempting to get in or out. 

67. Number of latrines. The minimum number of seats 
prescribed in Rule 118 of the Pilgrim Ships Rules is 3 for the first 
hundred pilgrims and 3 for each additional hundred or fraction of 
that number in excess of hundred. This is a more generons 
allowance than the corresponding provision of the Interna¬ 
tional Sanitary Convention, which prescribes only two seats 
for each hundred or fraction of hundred pilgrims. I give below a 
table showing the actual number of latrine seats for the use of 
deck pilgrims and bathrooms on each pilgrim ship. 

Mogul Line. 



Ship. 



Latiunbi SeA'TS. 




As pro¬ 
vided. 

As required 
by rule. 

Bath- 

roonifi. 

Jahangir 



• • 

30 

30 

6 

Alavi 

- 


•• 

30 

30 

6 

Akbar 

•• 


•• 

42 

42 

6 

Khosrou 

... 


•• 

42 

42 

6 

RaHmani 

•»* 

... 


46 

46 

10 

Rizwani 




46 

46 

10 

Islami 

•• 

*-• 

•• 

60 

48 

8 
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Haj Line. 


I/ATBiNE Seats. 


Ship. 

As pro¬ 
vided. 

As required 
by rule. 

Bath- 

rooms 

El Medina 

38 

27 

4 

El Hind 

36 

27 

4 

Englestan 

39 

24 

4 


68. There have been constant complaints about the in¬ 
sufficiency of the latrines and I have found opinion unanimous 
on this point. The difficulty can be understood from a knowledge 
of the habits of people living in a tropical country. In the early 
morning the first act of every person when he gets up is to go to 
answer the calls of nature, and people accustomed to a regular 
habit in this respect find it unpleasant to have to wait their turn 
sometimes for a whole hour, or occasionally even more. Then there 
are also no urinals, a fact which aggravates the situation. The 
temptation to misuse the deck is ever present and unfortunately 
misuse occurs not infrequently. For old people it is a particular 
hardship and as their numbers are large, this consideration should 
also carry weight. The Port Health Officers, who through their 
duties have a good knowledge of pilgrim ships and being medical 
men understand the needs of the human body, on being con¬ 
sulted would recommend an increase in the number of latrine 
seats ; specifically, the Port Health Officer, Calcutta, has suggested 
a scale of 5 seats for the first hundred pilgrims and 4 seats for 
each additional hundred or a fraction of that number in excess 
of hundred. 

69. Some more generous scales have also been suggested 
and even a device to erect temporary extra latrines in the day 
time, that is for the hours when they are most needed, to be dis¬ 
mantled at nightfall. One need not stop to discuss remedies 
which are obviously unpractical, but the case for increasing the 
number of latrine seats is certainly very strong. The Port Haj 
Committee, Bombay, have suggested a scale of 5 seats per hundred 
pilgrims, which appears to me to meet the situation adequately. 
A 4 per cent scale for the men would quite likely be enough if 
urinals were provided beside.s, but I do not recommond this 
course, as it would involve separate scales for men and women 
and there are clearly disadvantages in this, for the number of 
women deck passengers can fluctuate strongly, as the two last 
seasons have shown. There is also the danger of urinals being 
used for the wrong purpose, even though experience on other 
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passenger steamers seems to point out that people are getting 
accustomed to using such facilities properly. Some difficulties 
may arise from the strict ritualistic cleanliness practised by 
pilgrims, and I should, taking all this into account, not advocate 
the provision of urinals in preference to a more liberal scale of 
proper latrines. In conclusion, I recommend that the scale of 
latrine seats fixed in Rule 118 should be increased to 6 perhundred 
pilgrims or fraction of that number iii excess of hundred. 

70. The data contained in this report on the percentage of 
women pilgrims should give an indication of how many separate 
latrine seats for them would be normally required on a pilgrim 
ship. Adjustments can always be made with the help of re¬ 
movable signs according to the number of women actually 
travelling on board, but such adjustment would not be easy if 
all the latrines were arranged in large batteries. This is, how¬ 
ever, a matter for the designer. 

71. The latrines on the “ Rahmani ” were marked with 
permanent signs, namely, plaques of human figures, in(|icating 
which were for men and which for women. They were not 
distinct enough, being painted in the same colour as the wall, 
as was proved by a scene I witnessed when one old lady gave a 
tremendous scolding to a man who had by mistake .strayed into 
the wrong one. The signs should be in bright colours and 
unambiguous and I recommend that this should be in every 
case both for latrines and washing places. I found the system 
of flushing on all the ships satisfactory and efficient. Some com¬ 
plaints have been made about clothes getting soiled by splashing, 
but I have found nothing to show that the water-borne system 
employed was defective in any way. 

72. Reeonttruction of the latrinee —If the latrine facilities 
are to be improved in the existing ships a considerable 
amount of construction and reconstruction will have to be done. 
The criticism regarding the size and shape of the latrine cubicles 
affects, I believe, five ships of the Mogul Line, and if the defects 
are to be remedied the existing latrines on those ships would need 
complete reconstruction. All ships of the Mogul Line are 
affected by the recommendation to increase the scale of latrine 
seats. The expense involved is likely to be considerable for the 
owners. Both the measures are, however, necessary and it is 
desirable that they should be carried out. 

73. Washing places and arrangements for washing 
clothes. —The washing places on the s.s. the “ Akbar ”, I 
noticed, were not in the good condition, one was entitled to 
expect ; there were broken shower roses, missing floor boards, 
and generally the impression conveyed was that things were not 
kept up to standard on this ship. No great expense is involved 
in carrying out necessary minor repairs, neglect of which has no 
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justification, and if a pilgrim ship puts out to sea without first 
getting everything trim there is hound to be a flood of complaints 
from exasperated passengers. The “ Akbar ” is unpopular 
because of her uncomfortable internal arrangements, but if gener¬ 
alisation were permissible from observations made in the course 
of a single season, it would be correct to refer a great deal of the 
complaints to the careless manner in which ships are sometimes 
prepared to receive pilgrims. Such criticisms based on personal 
observation, of which several are made in this report, must in¬ 
evitably appear to be directed against only one company ; this 
is so because during the season I inspected pilgrim ships only 
one company was engaged in the traffic and I had no sure means 
of judging whether the other could be charged with the same or 
similar faults. 

74. Washing places are bathrooms, but apparently they 
were intended for other washing besides bathing. Before I em¬ 
barked on the “Rahmani” I had expected, knowing that no 
separate arrangement was made for washing clothes, that the 
washing places would be used also for this purpose. They are 
not actually so used, at least on the “ Rahmani ” they were not, 
for I saw pilgrims throughout the day squatting on the airing 
deck washing their clothes. The " Rahmani ” was not full to 
capacity, if she were I would have probably seen an even greater 
part of the airing deck employed as a laundry and clothing 
hanging up to dry everywhere. Even as it was, this feature of 
life on board was very striking. 

76. Another observation bearing on hygiene was made 
during the course of the voyage. I noticed pilgrims squatting 
everywhere carefully examining their garments and their persons; 
they were, as I found out, looking for lice ; and this repulsive 
spectacle of people occupied in ridding themselves of vermin 
could be watched at all hours of the day. The Port Health 
Officer of Bombay, with whom I spoke about it afterwards, re¬ 
marked that pilgrims seemed to find difficulty in keeping them¬ 
selves clean during their stay in the Hejaz. When leaving the 
shores of India they embark in clean clothing and very few cases 
need disinfection before, a fact that I could confirm from personal 
observation. It is apparently on the return journey that there 
is a general deterioration in personal cleanliness, and matters do 
not improve on the ship. Vermin is certainly prevalent and the 
clothing of a very large number of pilgrims is infected on the 
return voyage. The time taken on the sea journey is too long 
for people to remain without a change of clothes and it seems that 
at Jedda not much washing can be done, probably because water 
is expensive. Pilgrims have to do the best they can in the matter 
of washing their clothes when they get on board ; and even if 
this makes a mess of the airing deck, it is a necessity and nothing 
must be done to discourage it. 
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76. Washing clothes leads to the expenditure of water and 
freshwater at that. The Haj Line, probably realising the im¬ 
portance attached by pilgrims to a liberal supply of freshwater, 
used to keep the taps open beyond the regulation hours. A 
prospectus of this company states," Fresh water is supplied in 
plenty and at all times of the day and night ”. If large quanti¬ 
ties of water have to be spent in washing clothes one should 
certainly not regard it as waste ; it is extremely necessary that 
passengers should be able to wash their clothes properly and keep 
themselves clean. 

77. There are some brands of soap in the market which 
their makers claim will lather in sea-water, but I do not know 
what their properties are nor can I state if they would come up 
to expectation. One way of economising in fresh water would 
be for the steamer company to give their passengers, free of 
charge, some such variety of soap which would really wash clothes 
in sea-water. But the obvious course is to carry more freshwater, 
even at the cost it may be of shutting out some freight-paying 
cargo, 

78. This laundry question is quite an important one and is 
not settled completely by suggesting an increase in the supply of 
fresh water. The washing places are not sufficient in number nor are 
they convenient enough to be used for washing clothes ; besides, 
it would be better if they were reserved entirely for bathing. In 
practice it is observed that the washing places, better termed 
bathrooms, are not being used for washing clothes in, and I 
should deprecate any suggestion that the pilgrims should confine 
themselves to these cubicles, where they would be badly 
splashed by water and keep away others from bathing. A pro¬ 
per arrangement for washing clothes is needed. 

79. There is another way of helping the pilgrim in this. A 
common domestic arrangement is to dedicate one day of the week 
as a washing day, a practice that is followed , I believe, on war¬ 
ships. I suggest every fourth day to be named for this purpose 
and the first washing day to be the second day after the day of 
leaving port. This course might have the advantage of prevent¬ 
ing wasteful consumption and would also help in avoiding much 
untidiness on the airing deck. One would be justified in going 
further still by demanding that hot water should be provided on 
such days ; the benefit of a measure of this kind cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Hot water should be cheap to furnish on a steam¬ 
ship and, unless there are insuperable technical difficulties in 
the way, I do not see any good reason why a couple of hot water 
taps should not be installed. 

80. There are some valid objections to erecting more 
structures on the airing deck than are absolutely unavoidable. 
The space that is available for free movement should not be 
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encumbered with obstacles and the sides kept as free from ob¬ 
structions as possible. This is a consideration of importance 
with the relatively small ships at present engaged in the pilgrim 
traffic. If, as has been suggested on occasions, a wuzu platform, 
something of the type common in the courtyard of mosques, 
with taps arranged in a row in front, were to be erected, it would 
take up a good deal of the deck surface, and this would apply 
also to the washing platform or any combined arrangement. I 
am, therefore, as far as the present pilgrim ships are.concerned, 
more in favour of some other solution than one necessitating much 
construction. On the subject of arrangements for washing 
clothes, I recommend the institution of washing days with the 
provision on those days for the use of deck pilgrims free of charge 
of buckets, or tubs, scrubbing boards and the rigging up of drying 
lines and, of course, an ample supply of hot freshwater. Un¬ 
avoidably some part of the airing deck will get wet, but this is 
happening, in any case, all the time. If, however, on any ship 
there is sufficient room available, a washing platform for clothes, 
large enough to permit its use by ten persons at a time, should, I 
recommend, be constructed and hot water supplied free of charge, 
as well as buckets or tubs and scrubbing boards to all pilgrims 
who wish to wash their clothes, and arrangements for drying 
should also be made. Which course should be preferably adopted 
on any particular ship will depend on circumstances and a com¬ 
bination of both recommendations may be possible. I recom¬ 
mend further that, wherever it is feasible, two taps for hot 
fresh water should be installed on the upper deck for the use of 
deck pilgrims. Hot water will be normally consumed for 
washing clothes, but it must not be forgotten how many old 
people go on pilgrimage who cannot on account of infirmity bathe 
in cold water. Even if the hours of supply were to be more 
restricted than are laid down in Rule 92, the measure would still 
remain extremely beneficial. 

81. No increase is suggested in the number of freshwater 
taps beyond what has been recommended above for hot water, 
as I think that when arrangements are made for washing clothes 
the needs of the pilgrims will be amply served. I add, however, 
for information a table showing the number of taps, fresh and salt 
water, on each pilgrim ship. 
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Mogul Line. 






Salt water* taps 

Fresh water 





taps. 

Jehangir 


.. 


18 

7 

Alavi 


•• 


12 

7 

Akbar 


• • 


16 

7 

Khosru 


•• 


16 

7 

Rahmani 


•• 


18 

10 

Rizwani 


•• 


18 

10 

Islami 

•• 


•• 

18 

10 


♦Including taps in bathrooKis. 


Hag Line, 



Showers 
in bath¬ 
rooms. 

Salt 

water 

taps. 

Fresh 

water 

taps. 

El Madina • • • • t. 

7 

21 

8 

El Hind 

8 

24 

6 

Englestan 

4 

16 

8 


82. Wuzii. —Ritual ablution is incumbent, and pilgrims 
careful in the observance of all rites may have to do wuzu as often 
as four or five times a day. I have heard of no objection against 
the use of sea-water for this purpose and, from what I have 
observed, sea-water is actually used. The wuzu is performed 
squatting on the airing deck and the water is poured from lotas. 
Suggestions have been made for arrangements similar to what 
is commonly found in the courtyard of mosques, that is for a 
low platform for sitting with water taps in front. Another 
suggestion put forward is for water taps in the between-decks, 
but conditions there are difficult enough as it is to bear the 
further inconvenience of a wet and slippery surface. If any special 
arrangements for wuzu are to be made only the airing deck comes 
in question, where water taps are at present situated. Actually, 
what is needed is a surface to sit on; the movements necessary 
in performing wuzu are difficult to carry out squatting on one’s 
haunches, for old men especially troublesome. A simple expedi¬ 
ent, the adoption of which I recommend, would be to provide 























say ten, low wooden stools securely fastened to the deck near 
the sides and within convenient reach of sea-water taps. 

83. Minor amonltiot— A host of little things conducive to 
the well-being and good temper of cabin passengers are pro¬ 
vided with much thought and care by the management of any 
passable liner and these are taken unreflectingly as a matter of 
course by everybody. Not only essential things, but objects 
whose sole purpose is to please the eye, are amongthe paraphernalia 
of a passenger liner. One may not of course expect that a pilgrim 
ship carrying its deck passengers at low fares should be got up to 
satisfy aesthetic demands, but one can imagine the feelings of any 
person who entering a bathroom finds that there is nothing within 
that very bare space on which he can hang his towel or clothes. 
A towel rack and a clothes peg are only little objects, but their 
absence can be felt acutely. A bathroom without a shelf to 
place the soap box on, a latrine where the lota for ablution cannot 
be put out of reach of pollution, may fulfil their object, but only 
at the expense of frayed tempers. It was when going into these 
small points that I began to realise the causes of that note of 
exasperation so often to be heard in complaints. 

84. Not every ship in the pilgrim traffic offers the maxi¬ 
mum of inconvenience in her arrangements; the “Islami ” is a 
great improvement on the others of the Mogul Line and the 
“ El Medina ” has much to commend her. The fact, however, 
remains that generally little or no attention has been paid to 
details in the past. Very regrettably it must be said, only the 
bare requirements of law and rule have been kept in view and no 
initiative has been taken to make things pleasant for the deck 
passenger by the provision of little and inexpensive conveniences. 
The Haj Line when they came into the traffic undoubtedly 
gained the goodwill of a large section of the public (ignoring the 
point of the better quality of food supplied) simply by paying a 
little attention to details. Rules, after all, prescribe a minimum 
and should be regarded rather as safeguards than as a complete 
direction for the lay-out of everything on the ship. It would 
be an unfortunate position if each small item down to the clothes 
peg, the condition of shower roses, the number of looking-glasses 
etc., had to be fixed by rule or legislation. I do not recommend 
the incorporation in the Pilgrim Ships Rules of provisions relating 
to petty items, unless future experience proves it to be necessary. 
But nonetheless it is desirable that attention should be paid to 
them by the steamer companies, who should be urged to remove 
the causes of such complaints on their own initiative. 

86. I suggest that every washing place (bathroom) should 
be provided with hanging arrangements for towels and dress 
separately and with a shelf for soap and toilet articles ; every 
latrine cubicle should have a hook or peg for hanging clothes and 
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a shelf for the lota and soap box. A few looking-glasses hung 
either in the washing place or outside would certainly be appre¬ 
ciated. 

86. I have come across suggestions for installing a sea 
water tap in every latrine cubicle, but though I feel that there is 
no compelling necessity for it, an arrangement of this kind is 
likely to add to general comfort. This is an item that is not 
strictly necessary for the welfare of the pilgrims, who bring their 
own lotas with them or use the mugs provided, and therefore I 
make no recommendation in its favour ; the steamer companies, 
however, if they desire to give more facilities than are strictly 
necessary, might bear this suggestion in mind when building new 
latrines or reconstructing old ones. 

87. The practice of supplying toilet soap free to cabin 
passengers is usual on passenger liners and is followed, I noticed, 
on pilgrim ships as well. Deck pilgrims, on the other hand, 
receive no consumable articles for which they do not pay separate¬ 
ly. The expense involved in providing some cheap variety 
of soap for the use of pilgrims would be negligible compared to 
the fares charged, while the advantage out of all proportion 
great. I feel that in matters of cleanliness and hygiene, factors 
that are essential for comfort under conditions of deck travel, 
prohibitions are not enough where actual assistance would be 
far more valuable. The lack of hot water, except at a charge 
of half an anna the gallon, the limited amount of fresh water 
available, the absence of any arrangement for washing clothes, 
are serious defects for which remedies have already been suggest¬ 
ed. If in addition soap were also provided, there would be 
little left to be desired further in this connection. 

88. The Haj Line installed loud speakers in the between- 
deeks for the entertainment and instruction of pilgrims. From 
all accounts, this innovation met with complete success. The 
Amir-ul-Haj has at present a very difficult task when it comes 
to giving information and directions to more than a thousand 
persons, but through the medium of the loud speaker he could 
get into touch with the pilgrims effectively and without delay. 
One Amir-ul-Haj who was on board a ship so equipped told me 
that recitations from the Holy Quran, talks on the rites of the 
pilgrimage, with which few were fully conversant, and useful 
information given through the microphone, were listened to 
attentively by the pilgrims. A ship without the means of com¬ 
municating quickly with the large mass of passengers is little 
prepared to cope with emergencies : the usefulness of the loud 
speaker as a safety device cannot be over-estimated. In con¬ 
junction with a radio receiving apparatus news and entertain¬ 
ment could be given which would help to lighten the tedium of 
the voyage. I recommend the installation of loud speakers on 
all pilgrim ships. 
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89. Hospitals and medical attention. Two permanent 
hospitals, one for women and one for men, are a feature of every 
pilgrim ship. The hospitals are provided with beds; 
they are well kept, properly ventilated and lighted, and I 
have observed nothing at all on any of the pilgrim ships that could 
justify criticism of the hospital arrangements. Generally speak¬ 
ing, matters connected with medical attention are satisfactory. 

90. Provision is made in Rule 107 of the Pilgrim Ships 
Rules, following the International Sanitary Convention’s require¬ 
ment, for an isolation or temporary hospital. Material for erect¬ 
ing this temporary hospital is carried on board and the hospital 
is actually erected when required. The temporary hospital is 
meant principally for isolation cases, for example, casesof cholera, 
and small-pox, but a reading of the rule quoted shows that it 
is also intended to take up overflow from the permanent hospitals 
during a general outbreak of sickness. This arrangement 
itself is necessary, but there is one serious defect, or omission, in 
the rule which has given rise to an anomaly. Whilst the patients 
in the permanent hospitals are comfortably accommodated in 
beds, the unfortunate isolation case, at a time when he most 
requires comfort, has to sleep on wooden boards, no provision 
being made in the rules, or in fact, for giving him a bed. The 
first class passenger is liable to suffer this fate just as much as 
the deck pilgrim. This anomaly should be removed by provid¬ 
ing bedsteads for the temporary hospital; about five of them 
seem to be required. 

91. There are apparent advantages in having the isolation 
hospital located in a permanent structure and from the patients’ 
point of view there is much to be said for it. A temporary struc¬ 
ture of wood and canvas does not offer the maximum of protec¬ 
tion against wind and weather, especially when it is placed on an 
exposed deck. There have been luckily, very few isolation 
cases in the past and even the number of patients needing treat¬ 
ment in the permanent hospitals has been well below the 
accommodation provided in them. Measures of immunisation 
have been very effective and the danger of an epidemic 
outbreak of cholera or small-pox has been eliminated. 
I dp not, therefore, recommend a permanent isolation ward on 
ships where this cannot be provided without additional structural 
alterations or constructions, but it is nevertheless a point worth 
bearing in mind when newer ships join the trafiic. Normally 
the temporary hospital is not erected for inspection before the 
ship leaves port, which makes it difficult for the Port Health Officer 
to judge the adequacy of the arrangements. Following a sugges¬ 
tion of the Port Health Officer, Calcutta, I recommend that the 
temporary hospital should be erected for inspection in order to 
ensure that the materials for the structure are in good condition 
and a proper site available. It should be necessary to carry out 
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suoh an inspection only at the first sailing of the ship in the 
pilgrim season. 

92. There has been a general demand from the Muslim 
public that all pilgrim ships doctors’ should be Muslims. No 
reflection is cast on the non-Muslim doctors, who have in the 
past carried out their duties efficiently to the best of their 
ability j but it remains a fact that Muslim pilgrims prefer to be 
treated by Muslim doctors. Moreover, the principle has been 
admitted that the personnel of a pilgrim ship in direct touch with 
the pilgrims should consist as far as possible of Muslims. Un¬ 
fortunately, it has not been possible for the Mogul Line to secure 
an adequate number of Muslim doctors to serve in their ships 
during the pilgrim season. (I learn that on the waiting list of 
another steamer company there are only between 6 to 9 Muslim 
names out of 100). The post by its nature has to be a tem¬ 
porary one, and the attraction either of pay or conditions may not 
be great enough to induce doctors with established practice to 
join. Nevertheless Muslim doctors should be forthcoming if 
sufficient publicity were given and a systematic effort made to 
obtain applications. One of the statutory duties of a Port Haj 
Committee (see section 18 of Act XX of 1932) is “ to find suitable 
Muslims foremployment by shipping companies on pilgrim ships.” 
Publicity in good time before the beginning of the pilgrim season 
is necessary and it should not be confined to the port towns alone. 
Although I would not say that the steamer company should rely 
entirely upon the Port Haj Committees to findsuitable Muslim 
personnel, the obligation laid on the shoulders of the Com¬ 
mittees is clear. Not only in the matter of doctors but in re¬ 
cruiting other personnel as well the Port Haj Committees might 
well make a more systematic effort to obtain applications than 
they are doing now. I have gained the impression that the 
posts have not been advertised widely enough either by the 
steamer company or the Port Haj Committees, and until this is 
done it will not be possible to say whether all the doctors’ post 
can be filled by Muslims. It is essential that the steamer com¬ 
panies should closely co-operate in this matter with the Port Haj 
Committees, if the latter are to carry out their task successfully, 
and give adequate publicity to the terms of employment and pay 
they are willing to offer their medical officers. It should be 
possible in some cases to permit the Muslim doctor on board to 
perform the Hajj himself, and this facility should be given when¬ 
ever practicable as it is likely to act as an inducement to join. 

93, If a ship has on board more than a thousand pilgrims 
a second medical officer has to be appointed. It has been 
suggested that the limit of 1,000 is fixed rather high and that 
this number is too large for a single doctor to deal with. In 
practice most of the ships in mid-season carry over 1,000 pilgrims 
ahd therefore two doctors ; the position is thus not quite what 
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it appears at first sight. I do not propose any increase in the 
number of medical men on board nor feel that it is necessary to 
fix a lower limit than 1,000 for appointing the second medical 
officer. 

94. The Calcutta Port Haj Committee has urged the 
employment of Government doctors on pilgrim ships. The posts 
are not permanent, it is argued, and the doctors employed in any 
one season will not necessarily be available for the next, and so 
most of the ships doctors will be new to their work. As the 
appointment is only for a few months and the salary not lucra¬ 
tive, only very junior men will offer themselves, while the duties 
imposed on the ship’s medical officer demand considerable admin¬ 
istrative ability and tact. The solution proposed is to draw 
men from the medical services, placing them on “foreign service” 
during the period of employment on board. They will be em¬ 
ployees of the steamer company for the time and, like every 
officer of the ship, subject to discipline under the master. To 
this proposal the main objection, apart from the formal ones 
about terms of employment, etc., is that it may be just as diffi¬ 
cult to get Muslim doctors in Government service of the qualifica¬ 
tions and experience desired to join of their free choice or depart¬ 
ments to part with them as to recruit private practitioners. If 
publicity and advertisement properly done fail in future to 
bring in a sufficient number of Muslim doctors, the course 
suggested by the Calcutta Port Haj Committee will have to be 
considered seriously. Until then systematic publicity and 
advertisement should be tried and waiting lists opened by all 
Port Haj Committees. 

96. It would be very difficult to obtain the services of 
Muslim lady doctors and it is even doubtful if high pay would 
be a sufficient attraction. Male pilgrims would be probably 
reluctant to be treated by a lady doctor, and she would therefore 
be unable to act as a substitute for one of the medical officers. 
What is really needed is not a lady doctor but a qualified nurse, 
who, apart from the duties she would perform in the women’s 
hospital, could assist the medical officers in treating their women 
patients in the dispensary or in the living quarters. The female 
attendants employed are experienced in their work, but are 
without any particular qualification besides experience. Neither 
the appointment of a midwife nor of a nurse is obligatory under 
the rules, but the wording of the relevant passage in Rule 166 (3), 
which reads ” if possible, also a midwife or nurse,” recognizes 
the desirability of having a nurse or midwife on board. The 
number of births that occur on the voyages during any pilgrim 
season are very few (see table in the following section of this 
chapter), too few to justify the presence of a midwife in addition 
to the female attendant on every vessel. (A midwife is any 
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person who has been granted a diploma of midwifery recognized 
by a provincial Nurses, Midwives, and Health Visitors Council). 

96. The difficulty lies in obtaining the service of suitable 
nurses. I am informed that the Mogul Line employ one Muslim 
lady nurse (on the “ Islami ” which has accommodation for 100 
cabin passengers) and have not been able to get any more. As 
the number of women passengers on a ship may be as high as four 
hundred it is desirable that, at least during the rush periods of 
the season and especially on the return voyages, a qualified nurse, 
preferably a nurse-midwife, should be among the hospital staff. 
I do not recommend amendment of the rules making the 
appointment of a nurse obligatory as that of the female 
attendant is at present, but I recommend that the shipping 
company and the Port Haj Committees should get into touch 
with the medical administration of the provinces and nurses 
institutes for finding qualified nursing personnel. If suitable 
nurses are found it should be obligatory on the steamer 
company to employ them. 

97. Deaths and births at sea —I give below a table showing 
the number of deaths and births that have occurred at sea for 
five Hajj years. 


Deaths and Births at sea. 

{Thia table has been compiled from the figures supplied by the Mogul and Hag 

Lines). 



Outward voyages from 

Inward voyages to 


India. 

India. 

Hajj year. 






Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

1940 

4 


24 

» 

1939 

15 

• . 

41 

2 

1938 

21 


45 

3 

1937 

3 

1 

35 

2 

193S 

16 

1 

54 

1 


It will be noticed from the table that more deaths take place 
on the return from than during the voyage to the He^jaz. The 
figures confirm conclusively what has often been observed, that 
pilgrims returning from the HaJj are generally in a low state 
of health and show signs of having suffered privations. 

98. Burial has to be conducted at sea, which is a simple 
affair as every funeral service of Muslims is. The rules require 
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the observance of order and decorum during the burial and it is 
provided that the ship should be slowed and the screws stopped. 
Muslim sentiment demands that the persons engaged in the burial 
should be all Muslims, but complaints have been made that there 
have not been enough Muslims among the crew to help in the 
burial; on the other hand, the Mogul Line maintain that an 
adequate number of Muslims are always employed by them, 
especially among the engine room crew. The complaint is 
probably connected with the presence of non-Muslims among the 
deck crew. Now some of the deck crew have to perform duties 
like cleaning the decks and latrines and it cannot be reasonably 
demanded that this personnel should also consist of Muslims. 
But it is nevertheless desirable that as many of the deck crew as 
possible, since they come most frequently in contact with the 
pilgrims, should be Muslims and, as there is no dearth of Muslim 
sea-men, there is no reason why this should not be. The objection 
of the management of the Mogul Line to employing more Muslims 
among the deck crew has been that Muslim deck crew abandon 
their work to join the pilgrims in congregational prayers and 
fraternize with them to the detriment of their duties. It is 
perhaps based upon some isolated experience and one can hardly 
imagine that it could possibly be general. On the other hand, 
there is the danger of friction if too many non-Muslims are 
employed ; one must not forget the state of mind of the average 
illiterate pilgrim on board; boredom, petty annoyances, exalta¬ 
tion, are liable to manifest themselves in unreasonable and un¬ 
expected ways. I recommend that the crew of a pilgrim ship 
including that portion of the crew which performs deck duties 
should consist as far as possible of Muslims. 

99. Before the corpse is enshrouded and committed to the 
deep it is washed and prepared according to customary rites. 
The rites have to be performed by Muslims, andit is therefore very 
necessary that there should always be persons on board one of 
whose duties being that of the ghassal or ghassala. The 
rules provide that the male and female hospital attendants should 
be competent to perform the work of the ghassal and ghassala, 
who have in every instance to be Muslims. Whatever the 
qualifications of the hospital attendants are to be, it is essential 
that no substitution by non-Muslims should be made which would 
lessen the number of persons on board who could be detailed to 
perform the last rites. 

100. But according to Rule 115 (2), unless death has 
taken place through an infectious disease, “ friends and relatives 
of the deceased on board shall, if they so desire, be permitted to 
undertake the washing and shrouding of the corpse. When there 
are no such friends or relatives on board willing to undertake this 
work, the master shall invite volunteers from other pilgrims, 
preferably from those who come from the same province or 
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country as the deceased, and if no volunteers come forward, the 
corpse shall be washed and shrouded and committed to the sea 
by Muslim members of the ship’s staff.” This rule should not, 
however, be construed to mean that only when volunteers or 
relatives are not forthcoming does it become incumbent on the 
ship’s staff to provide persons for the work of burial; it is certain 
that on occasions when pilgrims realise that burial will not be 
properly performed, unless volunteers from amongst them do the 
work, some will always come forward to undertake it, but they 
may come forward unwillingly. Since there is room for mis¬ 
understanding, or misinterpretation, I recommend that it should 
ba specifically laid down in the rules that one of the duties of 
every hospital attendant should be that of the ghaasal or ghassala 
and not merely, as at present, that the hospital attendant should 
ba competent to perform this work. (Rule 156 (4) ). 

101. Dispeniary. —Pilgrim ships are required by the 
Pilgrim Ships Rules to carry on board medicines, medical 
appliances, surgical instruments, etc. according to prescribed 
scales. Further, it is provided that in the case of a ship engaged 
to carry more than 400 pilgrims a compounder has to be 
appointed. On the pilgrim ships I have visited, I found the 
dispensary well kept, so far as a layman could judge, and, the 
required stock of medicines, etc., were carried. An important 
addition to the stock of medicines has been made recently ; drugs 
of the sulphonamide group are now available for treatment on 
board, which is a good step forward in keeping the ship’s dis¬ 
pensary up-to-date. Frequent are Cases of bronchitis and 
pneumonia, and also cases of erysipelas and blood poisoning have 
occurred. Specifics against these diseases may succeedin reduc¬ 
ing mortality on board. The list of drugs is under revision and 
when this work is completed one may expect that the dispen¬ 
sary, good as it is even now, would come up to a very high 
standard. 

102. The work of the dispensary cannot be light on a full 
ship. It is noticed from a record that as many as one hundred 
and thirty cases have been treated in a day and the average might 
be in the region of very nearly one hundred. Suggestions that 
a detailed record should be kept of all cases treated appear to be 
hardly feasible ; the ship’s medical staff should not be burdened 
with a lot of paper work. It would be, however, helpful if a 
report of the ship’s medical officer on the general health of the 
passengers and the incidence of various diseases that occurred 
on board, with their outcome during the voyage, were to reach 
Government ; and I recommend that on the termination of every 
voyage the medical officer should send such a report to Govern¬ 
ment. 

103. Some criticisms of the present medical arrangement 
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suffer from the defect that they do not recognize that the ship’s 
hospitals and dispensary are not adequate substitutes for a 
sanatorium or clinic on shore, nor that the medical officer on 
board cannot take the place of a family physician. All medical 
attention on the ship is directed towards preventing a general 
outbreak of sickness, giving immediate relief to sick persons, and 
most attention to serious cases where danger to life is involved. 
Chronic sufferers who have found relief from using any one 
particular brand of drug should not complain if this brand cannot 
be supplied on board ; it is not possible to stock all the medi¬ 
cines available in the market, nor is it necessary to do so for the 
purpose the ship’s dispensary and the hospitals have to fulfil. 

104. Unani Doctors. —The demand for the employment of 
Unani doctors on pilgrim ships was pressed by many witnesses 
before the Haj Inquiry Committee and since then the demand 
has been repeated. The Haj Inquiry Committee thought that if 
it were possible to do so, the second medical officer should in¬ 
variably be a Tabib, but against this course they recognised the 
difficulty of appointing a doctor who did not hold a registerable 
qualification. 

106. If a Unani doctor were to be added to the comple¬ 
ment of the medical staff he would have to be in addition to the 
medical officers now appointed under the rules and in conformity 
with Article 106 of the International Sanitary Convention. A 
serious difficulty will arise in providing the materia medica of the 
Unani school and a separate Unani dispensary will also have 
to be opened; the expenditure involved would not be negligible 
and it is open to doubt if the advantages gained would be 
commensurate. 



CHAPTER VII 

Food. 

106. Provisions. —In the Hajj year 1934 the recommen¬ 
dation of the HaJ Inquiry Committee on the supply of cooked 
food to all pilgrims on board at a fixed price included in the fare 
was for the first time adopted in practice. With this reform it 
has become unnecessary for pilgrims to take with them as part of 
the necessary luggage provisions, cooking utensils, stove, etc., 
none of which are now of any use during the voyage. The baggage 
still remains a source of congestion and consequent discomfort, 
but conditions in this respect must have been very much worse 
formerly. The small fire-places, sigrees, and stoves have dis¬ 
appeared, which used to pollute the atmosphere with smoke and 
fumes and, with the prohibition against individual cooking, the 
decks are no more littered with the refuse of vegetables and food¬ 
stuffs. In another important respect also pilgrims have bene¬ 
fited ; as the cost of food is included in the fare no pilgrim needs 
to go hungry or beg for his food on board. One of the most 
distressing features of destitution has thus been eliminated. 
When even now much criticism can be levelled against the 
catering, the success of the reform is not put in doubt, as the 
defects observed do not lie in the system, indeed can be regarded 
as minor ones if viewed in the right perspective against the 
background of the terrible conditions that prevailed before, and 
should be capable of remedy through improvements suggested 
by experience. 

107. The food is' supplied firstly in the fixed menu, of which 
the price is included in the ticket, or from the canteen at an extra 
charge. The meals to which the deck pilgrim is entitled are fixed 
by rule. The meals are :— 

(1) Morning tea; 

(2) Day meal; 

(3) Afternoon tea ; 

(4) Evening or night meal. 

Complaints have been persistent about almost everything 
connected with the supply of food on board. Complaints about 
the quality of cooking and the foodstuff are extremely difficult, 
virtually impossible to investigate once the voyage is over, since 
the offending material cannot be preserved and little can be 
said about the quality of cooking after the day the food itself 
was prepared. There is, however, reason to believe that in the 
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beginning the Mogul Line were not euccessful in making proper 
arrangements for food supply, and complaints of deck pilgrims 
have been to a great extent corroborated by reports from 
Kamaran and by Amirs-ul-Haj. 

108. It would be tedious, and also unfruitful, to go into 
every complaint in detail of bad cooking, bad material and bad 
service that has been made in the past, much of it arising from 
particular incidents on certain ships. The problem is examined 
here from the point of view of what can be considered a proper 
standard to set and to judge by. The food should be first, 
wholesome ; secondly, adequate in quantity and variety ; thirdly, 
palatable ; these are the three essential requirements of good 
catering. Regarding the first, it most depends upon the raw 
foodstuff and one should expect that bad or adulterated material 
should be debarred from use. Now members of the Port Haj 
Committee, forming a sub-committee, inspect the provisions 
before the ship leaves port to ascertain that rice, flour, ghee, etc., 
of the proper quality are carried. I made a rough note of the 
Sub-Committee’s inspection on board the s. s. “ RAHMANI ” : 
the ghee was of good quality and the containers bore Agmark 
seals ; rice—zira quality, middling ; ata was good ; varieties of 
dal—mung, urad, tiwar, masur, chana ; I heard no complaints 
regarding the quality of the vegetables. Prom the inspection 
carried out by the Port Haj Committees at the three ports I 
gathered that during the Hajj year 1941 the provisions taken on 
board were not of inferior quality. It is not easy to draw out 
representative samples from stacks of bags heaped up against 
a bulk-head, but on the occasions I was present I do not think 
that there was ground for suspicion that only the good material 
was put forward for inspection. Inspections are not difficult 
to carry out, but the sub-committee has to do a multitude of work 
within a short time and, besides that, its members may not also 
quite understand or be able to assess the nature and quality of 
provisions. It has been suggested that the Port Health Officer 
should also inspect the provisions and certify as to the quality 
before the Certificate ‘ B ’ is issued by the ‘ Certifying Officer ’. 
The Port Health Officer is himself a member of the Port Haj 
Committee and an inspection carried out by him and his certi¬ 
ficate would act as a good safeguard in ensuring that a proper 
standard of quality is maintained. (The Port Health Officer, 
Calcutta, does actually inspect the provisions, but the rules do 
not provide for the inspection by him). 

109. Particularly on the subject of ghee there has been 
much acrimony, but the ghee was in all cases inspected by me 
of good standard quality. It is common knowledge that adul¬ 
teration of ghee is widely practised and every Indian house¬ 
hold in this country has to be careful about the source of supply. 
I doubt very much if the quality of ghee used on board the ships 
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during the last season was any inferior to the average consumed 
in a good Indian household. Without making an analysis it 
would not be possible to determine whether the ghee was of 
pure animal origin, but if standard Agmark ghee is used the 
Government seal should be relied upon as sufficient guarantee. 
There appears to be much prejudice against employing cooking 
fats of vegetable origin, that is, so called vegetable ghee. Pure 
hardened vegetable oils should be a better material for cooking 
than animal ghee of doubtful or variable quality. What is really 
required is that the cooking medium should be wholesome, palat¬ 
able, and rich enough to furnish the food with the fat content 
wanted ; but the prejudice is too strong to be ignored and no 
substitute for ghee can therefore be recommended. One cannot 
lay down at present detailed instructions about the brand of ghee 
to be employed, but the shipping company, working in consult¬ 
ation with the Port Haj Committee and the Port Health Officer 
should not find it difficult to agree to a standard. Similarly in 
the case of every provision susceptible to grading and stand¬ 
ardisation I suggest that standards agreed upon by the steamer 
companies and the Port Haj Committees in consultation with 
technical experts should be adopted. 

110. The major difficulty, I think, arises from the absence 
of any prescribed standard of quality to go by. The opinion 
of the sub-committee that a certain foodstuff is good or bad still 
leaves the question whether it can be regarded as good enough for 
deck pilgrims open to dispute. We shall find two opposite 
tendencies at work ; the food caterer will try to get as cheap 
material as is obtainable and the pilgrims’ friends will insist 
upon as good a quality as they can. It has happened in the past 
that the food contractor has supplied food the ingredients of 
which were unsatisfactory and he has been able to do it in spite 
of the safeguard of inspection. The remedy is a stricter control 
over the quality of provisions, and this control can only be ex¬ 
ercised, without leading to interminable disputes, if all parties 
were agreed on the minimum standard of quality required. 

111. It is very difficult from reading the complaints to 
apportion blame between bad cooking and bad material; but it 
is essential that there should be no opportunity for justifiable 
allegation that bad foodstuff was used in preparing the food. 
Actually it would be much more difficult to set a standard of 
quality for cooked food than to ensure that the ingredients of 
the cooked food were of the goodness desired. The caterer cannot 
make an extra profit by cooking the food badly, but he can by 
tising low quality ingredients. I, therefore, recommend that the 
quality of provisions taken on board for consumption by pilgrims 
should not be allowed to fall below a known and agreed standard 
and that a minimum standard for each kind of provision should 
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be prescribed, wherever feasible, in consultation with the Port 
Haj Committees, steamer companies and technical experts, 

112. To make the control effective it would also be advisable 
to provide for samples being drawn at the time of inspection 
and their test in cases of dispute. I suggest that the Port Health 
Officer should draw the samples and he should also give the 
certificate of quality, and it should be left to his discretion to 
take expert advice or have any sample analysed. 

113. Meat. —Meat is generally taken ‘on hoof,’ that is 
the animals are taken alive on board and slaughtered during the 
course of the voyage. Sometimes when meat out of cold storage 
has been supplied, complaints have been made about it; but 
although objections have been specific to the use of meat kept 
in cold storage, complaints about the quality of meat have not 
arisen on this ground only; indeed most of the complaints 
relating to the taste and quality of the cooked meat supplied are 
not connected with the subject of cold storage at all. This is a 
question that needs clarification as the employment of cold 
storage has good points to recommend.it, and the complaints, if 
they are the result of uninformed prejudice only, should not be 
allowed to carry undue weight. On the other hand, the practice 
of taking live animals on board especially on the small pilgrim 
ships, has so many drawbacks that in fact pilgrims would gain 
if it were discontinued. I quote the opinion of the Port Health 
Officer, Calcutta: 

“ Fresh meat is at present taken ‘ on hoof ’, i.e., alive. This 
results in the penning of sheep on the deck of a vessel in unsuit¬ 
able and insanitary pens, in close proximity to pilgrims. Such 
animals die as a result of the voyage and the result is a shortage of 
meat or else dead carcases have to be used. This whole practice 
is insanitary and unsatisfactory and I suggest and recommend 
that all pilgrim ships (provided there is no objection on religious 
grounds) be fitted with a refrigerated system capable of storing 
a sufficient quantity of freshly killed meat for the voyage.” 

114. The sheep 1 observed on the ‘ Akbar ’ as she was 
leaving Calcutta were ribs and bones, the penning was insanitary 
and flies were everywhere about as a consequence. During a 
voyage the condition of animals is bound to deteriorate and even 
if dead carcases may not be utilized in the kitchen, dying animals 
would quite likely be slaughtered and their meat served. Com¬ 
plaints concerning quality of meat have been many and judging 
from mj’’ own observation T find nothing surprising in such com¬ 
plaints ; it is not easy to keep all the animals in good fettle on 
board and therefore impossible to guarantee quality of meat. 

116. The complaints against refrigerated meat made on 
some occasions may not have been due to prejudice alone, but 
it is not possible now to determine what had gone amiss then 
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Apart from the possibility that the cold storage had not worked 
efficiently, it is also possible that meat taken out of the refri¬ 
gerator was in excess of the day’s requirements and used later on 
after it had begun to go bad. (Complaints were once made that 
the meat smelled bad, but an inspection carried out at Kamaran 
revealed that the stock in cold storage was in good condition). I 
give this explanation, not as the conclusive result of an investi¬ 
gation, but to show that on account of certain incidents that 
have occurred, cold storage should not be condemned out of 
hand. If meat in cold storage is carried, one should demand 
that the system employed should be efficient and careless handling 
avoided and not, because of some past deficiency, object to cold 
storage in principle. 

116. Perhaps there has been some apprehension in the 
minds of the pilgrims that they were incurring the risk of eating 
forbidden meat. I have not found anything to substantiate 
this fear, but it would be wise, I recommend, to arrange matters 
so that there should remain no room for entertaining any doubts. 
Naturally the meat must come from animals slaughtered accord¬ 
ing to Islamic prescription ; and this can be controlled and, if 
desired, certified by the Port Haj Committee. 

117. During the short voyage between Karachi and Bombay 
on the 8.S. “ RAHMANI ” I ate the food supplied to deck pilgrims 
and tasted every sort of dish prepared for them. The food wfis 
definitely good, it was tasty and the quantities cooked very 
liberal. I give as an example the menu for deck passengers for 
the 8th February 1941 taken from the messing log of the vessel. 

Breakfast: Tea and Biscuits, Chapati or Tandoor. 

Lunch : Mutton with potatoes, Rice, Dhall, Chapati or 

Tandoor, and Kachumar. 

Afternoon : Tea and Biscuits. 

Dinner : Mutton with tomatoes, Rice, Dhall, Chapati 

or Tandoor and Kachumar. 

118. On several days of the voyage between Jedda and 
Bombay, the messing log records, Pulao, Biryani and Kichri 
were also served; attention was paid to variety and the menu 
appears to have maintained a high standard throughout. 
Nevertheless a complaint has been made about the food supplied 
on this very vessel during her journey from Jedda. I quote the 
complaint verbatim : 

“ For the first three days after the ship left Jedda food 
supply was good. After that cooking of Dhall and curry 
became bad like that of s.s. “ Akbar” and pilgrims could 
not partake of it. Here again the best parts of the slaughtered 
animal were cooked and retained in the ship’s hotel for sale. 
Rich pilgrims from Sind, Baluchistan, Punjab, etc., purchased 
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these from the hotel. These pilgrims got down at Karachi. 
Food supplied between Karachi and Bombay was good.” 

It is impossible for me to comment on the justness of the 
complaint as my experience was confined to the voyage between 
Karachi and Bombay, when, as the complaint itself states, the 
food was good. 

119. There is, however, no doubt that in the past, before 
the catering was taken up by the management of the Mogul Line 
for their ships, the state of affairs was very unsatisfactory. The 
complaints then made have been confirmed by reliable accounts 
from various sources and it appears that the cooking itself was 
bad and the ingredients used were also of poor quality. Since 
then the food supply has been managed directly by the Mogul 
Line, and the temptations to which a contractor is liable to 
succumb when he gets the chance of making some extra profit 
cannot be of any moment in the case of the steamer company. 
The Mogul Line, with the experience now acquired, ought to be 
in a position to provide good food in future on all their ships 
and give no occasion for criticism ; the food I ate on the 
“ RAHMANI ” was of the right kind to satisfy the taste of the 
pilgrims and if only trouble were taken to maintain this 
standard throughout complaints would cease. 

120. Although there have been many complaints about 
food on the Mogul Line ships, it is fair to add that on many 
occasions Amirs-ul-Hajj and pilgrims have also testified to good 
quality. It is perhaps true that the cooking varies very much 
and even on the same ship during the course of a single voyage 
deterioration can occur. Such deterioration has been recorded 
beyond doubt in the case of chapaties ; the cooking that started 
well in the beginning became bad later on, until pilgrims com¬ 
plained that they were being served with chapaties half-cooked. 
Chapaties are a weak point of the catering, masses of them have to 
be prepared and the kitchen staff is kept busy with this work all 
day long. But chapaties do not taste well if they are not served 
fresh, which is impossible to do when some 1500 passengers are 
to be fed, and not everybody will get a chapati straight from the 
fire. It is not possible, however, to expect that pilgrims would 
be satisfied with loaf bread and I cannot suggest any remedy, 
except that the steward (called Nazim with the Mogul Line) 
should see that his staff, in their eagerness to get through the work, 
do not under-cook. 

121. The menu is given here of the food supplied on the 
Haj Line when they were in the trade. 

Menu for deck passengers :— 

Breakfast. 

1. Chapati or Tanduri Roti. 
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2. Grilled Mutton or Eggs. 

3. Tea. 

Lunch. 

1. Chapati or Tanduri Boti. 

2. Mutton dish mixed with vegetables. 

3. Rice. 

4. Dal. 

5. Kachumar or pickles. 

Note. —Pulao and sweets will be served on Fridays. 

Afternoon Tea. 

Tea with Biscuit or Cake. 

Dinner. 

1. Chapati or Tanduri Boti. 

2. Mutton dish mixed with vegetables. 

3. Rice. 

4. Dal. , 

6. Kachumar dr pickles. 

Note. —A sweet dish will ho served on Mondays. 

122. It was principally on account of the good food the Haj 
Line gave their passengers that they were able to win many 
sympathizers among the pilgrims. I have therefore thought it 
useful to consult some of the people who were connected with the 
catering of the Haj Line ships on the subject of food. The Hujjaj 
Food Supply Company accepted the contract for two ships of 
the Haj Line, the “ El-Medina ” and the “ Englestan ”. The 
Company was started with the assistance of .some members of a 
charitable association in Bombay called the Anjuman-i- 
Khuddamun-Nabi. These gentlemen resolved to give the best 
possible food, with the intention that if any loss were incurred 
to share it among themselves, whereas if profit were made to set 
aside the sum for feeding pilgrims free in the Musafir-Khana at 
Bombay or helping indigent pilgrims with charity in cash. They 
were successful in supplying food of a high standard and at the 
same time made a profit of about Rs. 36,000 on their contract. 
The steamers were run fast, and the voyages being shorter than 
stipulated the caterers were able to realise the profit they made. 
The money is now being spent at the rate of about Rs. 2,000 a 
year for the purpose its members had intended. One gentleman, 
Haji Mohammad Ibrahim, a manager of this concern, assured 
me that the daily food expenses for supplying really good meals 
would amount to between 12 and 14 annas for each deck pilgrim, 
including all costs of service, etc. 
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123. The Menus, both of the Haj Line as officially published 
by them, and of the Mogul Line as extracted from the messing 
log of the s. s. “ RAHMANI ”, are on a more liberal scale than 
what is prescribed under Rule 80 (2) of the Indian Pilgrim Ships 
Rules. This fact is interesting as it shows that in practice a fuller 
and richer diet can be supplied than the minimum laid down in 
the rule quoted above. Meat can be given at both meals and 
on every day, whilst the rule provides for meat on alternate 
days and then only for the day meal. Moreover, in practice it 
has not been found necessary to ask the pilgrim to elect at the 
time of buying the ticket whether he would prefer rice or 
chapati and whether he would take dry fish with the vegetable 
dish or not; the menu provides more than the choice and it 
is left to the individual to take or leave what he pleases of the 
food. 

124, I had the opportunity of discussing some details of 
his work with the Nazim or steward of the “RAHMANI 
On the first day of the voyage, when it is difficult to estimate 
closely how much would be the day’s requirements, the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of food that could be eaten is cooked; and from 
what is consumed and what remains over the Nazim is able to 
adjust the cooking on subsequent days. Chapati, tanduri 
bread, and rice are offered to everybody and nobody is restricted 
in his choice ; one can take any of these or all. As for satis¬ 
fying the tastes of different communities, this can also be done 
if any particular group on board is large enough to justify sepa¬ 
rate cooking, the Nazim endeavouring at the very commence¬ 
ment of the voyage to find this out. 

126. Generally speaking, two classes of diet can be dis¬ 
tinguished ; the North Indian, typified by the Punjabi, and the 
Bengali diet. But as both rice andwheat breads (chapati, tanduri 
roti) are served, the essential requirements of the two types of 
diet are met. The Bengali, however, prefers food with little 
spicing, sharing the taste of the Afghan in this, whereas most 
North Indian dishes are cooked sharp ; the Bengali, besides, 
eats less meat. A completely standard menu that would satisfy 
both these tastes is not practicable, the difficulty being not with 
respect to the main ingredients of the meals but on account of 
flavouring and style. It must be left to the cooks on the ship 
to do justice to the palates of the passengers. But since large 
numbers of Bengalis are to be found on pilgrim ships the em¬ 
ployment of a certain number of Bengali cooks is desirable, or, 
at least, the cooks employed should know how to cook food 
according to Bengali taste. 

126. Control over the quality of cooking can be exercised 
only on the spot. The remedy against shortcomings lies in the 
vigilance of the ship’s master, the interest taken by the Amir- 
ul-Haj, and the employment of competent men in the kitchen 
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stafif. The master has powers to punish persons employed on 
the ship. The Deputy Shipping Master, Calcutta, who was 
present when s. s. “ Akbar ” was embarking pilgrims and whom 
I consulted on this point has stated : 

“The ship’s staff coneerned with the cooking and distribu¬ 
tion of food to pilgrims on board is signed on, together with the 
rest of the crew, as regular seamen on the Article of the ship. 
Cases of breach of discipline or neglect of duty on their part can 
be and are dealt with under the “ Regulation for Maintaining 
Discipline” framed under Section 28 (2) {g) of the Indian Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act, 1923, or Section 114 (2) of the British 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894.” 

127. When the steamer company is itself capable of handl¬ 
ing the business of food supply efficiently, it should be un¬ 
necessary to give the work of catering to a contractor. The 
contractor, unless he is a charitable person or association, will 
expect to earn a profit and will also endeavour to avoid the 
possibility of loss. But his profit must come ultimately 
from the food charges paid by the pilgrims in their ticket, and 
his best guarantee against the prospect of loss lies in reducing 
cost, which might mean lower quality and lesser quantity of food 
for the passengers. On the other hand, if the steamer company 
itself runs the messing department one could, in all reasonable¬ 
ness, demand that this part of the business should not be regarded 
from the angle of profit-making. The action of the Mogul Line 
in taking over the catering into their own hands has been a 
welcome change; that there has been improvement on this 
account, too, is certain. 

128. The system of control recommended over the quality 
of provisions taken on board should ensure that the ingredients 
of the food supplied were of the proper quality, but cannot of 
course guarantee anything beyond that. One must rely upon 
the management itself to exercise the control necessary over 
the kitchen and service. The Amir-ul-Haj cannot do more on 
the spot than help with advice and bring the grievances of the 
pilgrims to the notice of the ship’s master. 

129. It must now be considered whether the scale of 
ration as laid down in Rule 80 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules 
cannot be advantageously amended in the light of experience 
acquired since it was framed. The object of a scale is to ensure 
that the passengers receive the quantity, quality, and kind of 
food to which they might be regarded as being fairly entitled, 
and therefore suggestions made by me in respect of the menu 
do not take into account delicacies like pulao and zarda, which 
although they can be and are provided on some days during the 
■'^oyS'ge, cannot be regarded as essential parts of a full and healthy 
diet. 
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130. The provision in the rule regarding dry fish has in 
practice turned out to be unnecessary. The management of the 
Mogul Line tell me that pilgrims do not like dry fish and never 
demand it. This is confirmed by the Haj Line, who have stated 
that in their opinion ‘ the provision made in Rule 80 (2) of the 
Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules, 1933, for supplying dry fish to the 
pilgrims on alternate days, if they so desire, is not in fact liked 
by the pilgrims, as hardly any pilgrim desires to have dry fish 
with his meals.’ No object is now served in keeping this pro¬ 
vision in the rules, and I recommend its deletion. 

131. In practice meat is served every dayandat both meals. 
I believe that if this were not done or, at least, if meat were 
omitted entirely from any one day’s bill of fare, there would be 
an outcry from the pilgrims. I, therefore, suggest that a meat 
dish should be included in, the scale as obligatory for one of the 
two principal meals ; but a clause should be added that if any 
pilgrim does not desire to eat meat, he should be given a vege¬ 
table dish instead and also one sweet dish. Rule 80 (2) does 
not mention meat generally, but mutton specifically. Mutton* is 
not relished by everybody and many protests have been made 
against the monotony of this diet, but in practice, I believe, 
goat’s meat has been occasionally substituted for it at the request 
of pilgrims. A restriction to mutton only appears to be neither 
necessary nor desirable. If meat is taken in cold storage, it 
should be possible to supply every sort of meat commonly eaten 
by Muslims. I, therefore, recommend that meat and not mutton 
should be mentioned in the relevant passages of the rulea. The 
question of how much meat of each sort should be supplied may 
be left to adjustment through experience. 

132. There is one minor improvement that I recommend 
further. The scale for the afternoon tea is one cup of tea. A 
cup of tea alone without anything to eat is not enjoyed, and the 
menus of the “ Rahmani ” and the Haj Line provided biscuits 
or even cake with the afternoon tea. What has been done in 
fact may now be confirmed by rule. I suggest the following 
amendment to the rule : Afternoon tea : 

One cup of tea, and one biscuit 

or one piece of cake or sweetmeat. 

133. Coupon system etc. —It is obligatory on the steamer 
companies to supply cooked food to all the pilgrims on board, 
the cost being included in the purchase price of the ticket, and 
the element on this account has been for return journeys as 
follows :— 

From Karachi .. Rs. 14 

From Bombay .. ,, 20 

From Calcutta .. 2$ 
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Since the price is paid in the ticket, no pilgrim, once he 
embarks, is entitled to a refund of the food charges for the journey 
even if he, for some cause or other like mal-de-mer, does not eat 
the common meals served. This has appeared to be an unfair 
arrangement to some who have suggested a system of coupon 
tickets to remedy the apparent defect. The coupon system briefly 
means that every pilgrim buys a book of coupons at embarka¬ 
tion, the price paid being the cost of food for the whole journey 
and the value of each coupon, say, three annas or some such 
convenient sum. To get his meals the pilgrim offers the requisite 
number of coupons to the service, who provide him with the 
dishes desired up to the amount of the coupons given in 
exchange. The pilgrim has the choice of ordering what he 
pleases, but must pay in coupons according to the tariff. At 
the end of the journey if any coupons are left over, he can 
exchange them for cash. 

134. This proposed system, attractive as it looks, cannot 
be recommended on account of the many drawbacks inherent 
in it and the serious difficulties that must arise in putting it into 
practice. In the first place, the time taken for a voyage cannot 
be regulated exactly and therefore it will not be simple to ascer¬ 
tain beforehand how many coupons would be required initially. 
But the greatest objection to this system is that, even though some 
poor eaters might save a little, the majority of pilgrims would 
suffer. At present everyone can help himself to as much food 
as he wishes at the principal meals, but if each dish has to be 
bought separately at a tariff rate the quantities must be measured 
out, and there is no reason why in fairness the supplier should 
give more than he is paid for. The strain put upon the catering 
through the variety of dishes ordered would be very great and 
costs would rise, which is not to the advantage of passengers. 
Costs will also rise for the reason that there will be uncertainty 
of income, which may lead to undesirable economies. Mass 
cooking when the demand is known can be done well and gener¬ 
ously at minimum cost and the consumer benefits by it, but if 
this becomes difficult or impossible the consumer must even¬ 
tually suffer. 

135. There is much less still to be said in favour of allow¬ 
ing pilgrims who so desire to cook their own food in the ship’s 
galleys. If the prohibition against individual cooking were 
removed, it would lead to a partial reversion to the old system 
with all its accompanying disadvantages. The defects and 
shortcomings in the present system are not so great as cannot be 
remedied and there is no sufficient justification for abandoning 
or handicapping it on their account. 

136. Serving the meals.— -The food is brought to the 
pilgrims in the decks, wherever they happen to be at the time. 
The messing staff carry the food in receptacles, dekchia, 
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pails or baskets, as the case may be, and each pilgrim is served 
directly. This method is actually most convenient for the 
pilgrims themselves and in crowded ships the only one possible, 
as it would not be feasible to muster the pilgrims at any particular 
spot and if it were tried it would be resented. There are no 
special dining rooms except the saloon for cabin passengers, but 
I have noticed that most cabin passengers have preferred to take 
their meals in the cabin rather than in the dining saloon. 

137. Deck pilgrims bring their own feeding utensils with 
them. No hotel, it has been argued by critics of the present 
system, expects its guest to bring his own plate but provides him 
with the necessary crockery : pilgrims holding out their cups 
and plates to be filled feel that they are being treated like beggars 
in the street receiving food in charity and suffer what is con¬ 
sidered to be a humiliation. 

138. Naturally, if the steamer company decide to provide 
the full service as given in a restaurant, it would be welcomed 
by many as a desirable innovation, but there are good reasons 
why, for the present at least, one need not go to the extent of 
demanding it as a matter of course. Crockery might not be 
returned by the pilgrims and it would simply not be possible to 
keep a check here. The messing staff will have to be increased ; 
for there is no doubt that.distributing cups and plates, collecting 
them again, washing and drying them, entail a great deal of 
labour and time. Utensils promiscuously used are, if badly clean¬ 
ed, a source of danger to health, a consideration that by itself is 
important. As it is pilgrims have to carry their utensils with 
them, for they are useful if not necessary to have with one in the 
Hejaz and in the musafirkhanas in the Indian ports. Far more 
real than the supply of crockery by the ship’s catering is the 
problem for the pilgrims of cleaning the feeding utensils after 
use. Grease is not easily washed out in cold fresh water and 
sea water is even less suitable for the purpose. A recommenda¬ 
tion has been made in Chapter VI for the supply of hot fresh¬ 
water free; this recommendation if adopted would remove 
another obstacle in the way of cleanliness and comfort. 

139. Canteon—On all occasions I found the canteens well 
kept and, so far as I could judge, also well stocked. The canteen 
supplies provisions and meals a la carte according to a fixed 
tariff. It serves a useful purpose, but too great popularity would 
be an indication of something being wrong with the supply of 
regular meals. 

140. There have been requests for the supply of ice and 
cooled drinks on board. Even if it were not possible to instal 
an ice-making plant on every ship, a cabinet refrigerator of 
reasonable size would most probably meet the demand. I have 



seen such a refrigerator on one pilgrim ship, which was, however, 
at that time not in the pilgrim traffic ; the example, which is re¬ 
commended, could be usefully followed in others. The Egyptian 
rules on the transport of pilgrims require the supply of | 
kilogramme (that is about one English pound) of ice each day to 
every pilgrim on board free of charge. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Berths, Baggage Rooms and Prayer Decks. 

141. Berths —In his ‘Note on the Pilgrim Traffic to the 
Hedjas and Palestine which was published in 1916, Sir Abdul 
Karim Ghuznavi wrote :— 

“ Even steamers that carry coolies from China are provided 
with wooden bunks where they can rest for the night and keep 
their beddings.” 

142. The writer may have been mistaken in the fact about 
cooly traffic from Chinese shores, but the point he touched on 
is of principal interest. Unberthed passenger traffic is peculiar 
to India and some of the countries of the East, while western 
countries do not permit it. Its main advantage lies in low costs 
and consequently low fares, but to what degree the passenger 
benefits thereby probably varies considerably with different 
steamship lines. There appears to be some evidence that 
berthed III class traffic between certain Par Eastern ports and 
the Americas compares in respect of fares very favourably with 
deck accommodation on pilgrim ships. The matter should be 
the subject of a more thorough investigation than could be 
carried out in the course of this inquiry, if the question of intro¬ 
ducing berthed accommodation in the lowest class for pilgrims 
is ultimately taken up. 

143. Many of the suggestions for improving the lot of the 
deck pilgrim involve capital outlay, increased cost, and lower 
income for the steamer company, but there is another aspect of 
the problem which must not be left out of sight. Unberthed 
accommodation has defects which are jnherent in its nature ; 
improvements therefore have a natural limit beyond which they 
cannot be carried without creating incongruities. Increased space 
allowance, separate marking of blocks, and similar measures 
intended to give pilgrims comfort to the degree generally desired, 
must if progressively enforced lead to a point when it would be 
more practicable to do away with unberthed accommodation 
altogether. The recent amendment to the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly by 
Shaikh Pazl-i-Haq Piracha will, if it becomes law, increase 
the space in the between-decks from 16 sq. ft. to 18 sq. ft. 
per pilgrim. Whether this increase of two sq. ft. will result in 
effectively reducing congestion, which is mainly caused by 
baggage, is open to doubt. Actually, if increased space allow- 
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ance were the only method adopted, much more than the extra 
two square feet are needed. A few years ago the Administrator 
at Kamaran made the following suggestion to remedy over¬ 
crowding : 

“As regards space for pilgrim accommodation, I would 
recommend that the Government Surveyor be directed 
to make allowance in the area of holds, at the time of 
measurement of ships as follows :— 

(I) 18 inches wide strip right round each hold for alley- 
ways. 

(II) square feet per pilgrim for necessary luggage {i.e., 
the area of one trunk 3' X1 i' sq. ft.). 

Item two plus the present sixteen square feet gives 20^ sq. 
ft., while if item one is also added, the total may come to some¬ 
where about 22 sq. ft. per pilgrim. The opinion of the authori¬ 
ties at Kamaran, whose knowledge of conditions ruling on pilgrim 
ships cannot be disputed, is entitled to respect. Twenty-two square 
feet would be, then, the space allowance needed to reduce con¬ 
gestion to a bearable limit; but it would be more correct to put 
the space allowance at 30 sq. ft., if discomfort due to the pre¬ 
sence of baggage is to be overcome and sufficient freedom of 
movement obtained. This latter estimate is based upon obser¬ 
vations made by myself in the between-decks of pilgrim ships, in 
which I have taken into account the space that would be occupied 
by the kind and quantity of baggage usually accompanying 
pilgrims on the assumption that each person would keep his belong¬ 
ings beside him. The assumption is justified if the numbered 
block system is to be introduced. 

144. It should be clear from what has been said in the 
foregoing that overcrowding can be prevented only by increasing 
the space allowance to an extent that would entail a very con¬ 
siderable curtailment of the capacity of the between-deck com¬ 
partments. Some other solution, therefore, needs to be con¬ 
sidered. I give here an extract from a note written by me after 
discussions with the Chief Surveyor with the Government of 
India, Engineer Captain J. E. Moloney, R. I. N., and con¬ 
curred in by him. 

“ Berthed accommodation if introduced for the lowest class 
of passengers on pilgrim ships would possess the following ad¬ 
vantages, disregarding the question of cost, over the system in 
force at present:— 

(a) In the first place, berths add directly to physical 
comfort, as sleeping in a berth is more comfortable 
than sleeping on the fioor, and berths can also be 
used for sitting. 
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(6) The space in area which can be utilized by the 
passenger ‘-is virtually increaged by almost the 
surface area of the berths, a small allowance being 
made for supports. The surface of the deck under 
the lowest berths remains usable and offers a con¬ 
venient place for putting away luggage. 

(c) The arrangement of berths by itself introduces order 

in the distribution of passengers and obviates the 
annoyance of some appropriating more of the deck 
than is their due. 

(d) Reservation of accommodation becomes possible. 

(e) When berths are arranged in two tiers a considerable 

amount of space becomes free, in which passengers 
can move about unobstructed. 

(/) It should be easier to keep the quarters clean in 
berthed accommodation than when the deck is 
covered by bedding, mats, carpets, etc., and by 
passengers lying about.” 

145. The usual size of a small bunk is about 6 ft. by 2ft. 
This area of 12 sq. ft. accrues to the advantage of every passenger 
and represents so much extra horizontal surface that can be 
used by him. Normally berths are installed in two tiers, an 
arrangement that is adopted in emigrant ships of the United 
Kingdom. For purposes of comparison the emigrant traffic from 
western waters may be taken as the nearest approach to the 
pilgrim traffic ; a study of the regulations of the Board of Trade 
is invaluable as a guide, there being many provisions in these 
regulations which could well serve as models for our own rules. 
I quote below one which has a certain important implication ; the 
extract is from Art. 17 of the Board of Trade Regulations made 
under Section 17 of the (British) Merchant Shipping Act, 1906. 

” Berths occupied by steerage passengers during the voyage 
shall not be taken down until twenty-four hours after the arrival 
of the ship at the port of final discharge, unless all the steerage 
passengers have voluntarily quitted the ship before the expira¬ 
tion of that time.” 

It appears from the quotation that the berths are often 
fitted up temporarily in the between-decks. It is in fact not 
necessary to have permanent fixtures which would disable the 
present pilgrim ships from carrying cargo in the between-decks 
during the off-season. I have seen on a ship that was prepar¬ 
ing to convey Indian seamen wooden bunks being fitted for the 
occasion, but this arrangement was crude and would not be 
generally satisfactory. Steel tubular construction would answer 
to the requirements best of all, as such take-down berths could 
be used for many seasons without replacement, being very dur¬ 
able and, from the point of view of hygiene, the most suitable. 
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146. Technically, therefore, it is practicable to use steel 
take-down berths on pilgrim ships. To^the objection that per¬ 
manent attachments on the steel decks into which the supports 
have to be fitted would damage cargo it may be said that it is 
quite feasible to design sockets that would be either countersunk 
or have bevelled tops to avoid interference with cargo. Techni¬ 
cal difficulties are seldom insuperable. 

147. The Bombay Port Haj Committee have recently 
unanimously passed the following resolution : 

“ This Committee is of opinion that suitable sleeping plat¬ 
form for individual pilgrims should be fitted on pilgrim ships 
for the convenience of deck passengers. Until this is done, the 
irori fiooring of the pilgrim ships should be covered with wooden 
flooring, as the pilgrims are now exposed to great inconveni¬ 
ence both in the hot and cold seasons on account of the iron 
flooring.” 

The second point in the resolution has been dealt with in 
Chapter V of this report, where sheathing of the between-deck 
surface used by pilgrims has been recommended. The Board 
of Trade’s regulation for emigrant ship in this connexion is— 

“ If a deck be of iron or steel, the part used by passengers 
must be covered to the satisfaction of the emigration 
officer, either with wood sheathing.closely and securely 
fitted, or with a non-conducting composition approved 
by the Board of Trade.” 

So long as pilgrims have to sleep on the deck itself, sheath¬ 
ing is, in my opinion, essential, but it need not be insisted on if 
berths are provided. The 16 sq. ft. allowance as in force today 
would be sufficient for berthed accommodation, and if the space 
allowance were increased for unberthed accommodation, this and 
the expense of sheathing the decks might act as an inducement 
to the steamer companies to fit berths. 

148. Sleeping platforms of the kind employed on certain 
ships plying between Calcutta and ports to the east cannot be 
recommended. They are long wooden boards suspended from 
the ceiling and arranged next to the ship’s sides or bulkheads, 
and are meant primarily to be slept on, but passengers could use 
them for baggage, although that might be dangerous in heavy 
weather. The objection is that not enough space can be set 
free by such a contrivance. Sleeping platforms, at an extra 
charge, used at one time to be fitted in some pilgrim ships, but 
they do not appear to have met with success. Arrangements 
for improving conditions in the between-decks should benefit 
all pilgrims directly, which sleeping platforms cannot do, other¬ 
wise they would remain ineffective. 

149. Berthed accommodation, however, advantageous it 
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may be to the passengers, has drawbacks from the point of view 
of the steamer company. When the berths are not needed and 
cargo has to be lifted, they must be taken down and stored. If 
the material were to be kept on board, space would be occupied, 
shutting out the corresponding amount of cargo, and the dead 
weight on the ship would also be increased. Reduction in cargo 
carrying capacity is always a matter of concern for ships’ 
owners, as a loss in earning power is involved. On the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that pilgrim ships carry far more 
passengers for the tonnage than regular passenger ships do and 
they must therefore earn, within the period they are engaged in 
the traffic, correspondingly more for the same or less overhead 
and other expenses. I give below for the purpose of compari¬ 
son the accommodation on three ships of the N. Y. K. 
Line which ply regularly between the Far East and the Americas. 


Ship. 

Gross 

registered 

Tonnage. 

I 

11 

III 

Rakayo Maru 

0,418 

42 

61 

682 

Bukaya Maru 

8,618 

34 

63 

368 

Beiyo Maru 

9,816 

42 

82 

498 


150. Deck trafSc is an unsatisfactory business, the ex¬ 
istence of which depends on the poverty of the people who travel 
thus and their bwn wantlessness. But its substitution by 
berthed accommodation might lead, it is thought, to such an 
excessive increase in fares as would deter people from travelling 
at all. The position is obscure and until more is known of the 
financial implications of the problem little can be said in the 
matter. Even if an enhancement of the fare may become 
necessary, so long as it remains within reasonable limits, berth¬ 
ing would most probably result in increasing the trafiic, perhaps 
very greatly ; for there is reason to believe from examination 
of data available that only a minimum number of Indians go on 
Hajj and that there is, therefore, considerable room for expand¬ 
ing the traffic (see Chapters III & IV). A large class of people 
who cannot afford to travel in cabins are deterred by what they 
hear of the unpleasant features of deck passage from venturing 
out on pilgrimage altogether. Those who go in the deck class 
at present are mostly those who would go in any case, whatever 
the hardships and discomforts. 

161. Pilgrim steamers of some foreign countries with 
berthed accommodation for the lowest class have since several 
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years regularly called at Jedda. Unberthed steamers do not 
hold the field entirely in this traflSc, which caters mainly for 
Asiatics and Africans. Many persons and associations who feel 
that deck passage has outlived its day have urged the introduc¬ 
tion of berthed accommodation for the lowest class in all pilgrim 
ships, and it appears that this question is likely to attract in¬ 
creasing attention in future. The matter is of such fundamental 
importance that I consider it desirable that the possibility of 
providing pilgrims travelling in the lowest class with berthed 
accommodation should be investigated as early as possible. 

162. Baggage room and other arrangements for storing 
baggage. 

The presence of luggage in the between-decks results in res¬ 
triction of space and is the chief source of the discomforts that 
follow from overcrowding. The only satisfactory way of giving 
relief, without considerably increasing the space allowance,would 
be to separate the passengers from their baggage. As has 
been pointed out previously in Chapter V, there is not much that 
can be called heavy baggage fit to be placed in the hold and most 
of the pieces are lightly and Insecurely packed. Moreover pilgrims 
are extremely reluctant to let their belongings be taken away 
to the hold, to where they have no access. It appears to me that 
the pilgrims do not, when,packing their things, separate the 
articles they would require during the voyage from those that 
could be dispensed with until landing on shore, with the result 
that almost every piece has to be kept in the between-decks. 
Pilgrims need advising on how to pack, what kind of packing to 
use, and so on, before they leave their homes. 

163. Under Rule 106 of the Pilgrim Ships Rules the amount 
of baggage that can be kept with the pilgrims is restricted to a 
weight of one maund, i.e., 82 lbs. per pilgrim. This rule is not 
enforced in practice ; I believe that no attempt is made at all to 
weigh baggage. The Egyptian rule in respect of baggage {Article 
21 of the Beglement pour le Transport des Pelerins Egyptiens) 
is as follows : 

“ Every pilgrim has the right to carry with him without 
charge three packages of luggage, none of which may exceed 50 
kilogrammes in weight. The pilgrims are not permitted to keep 
with them any articles but those necessary for their use during 
the voyage. The rest of their baggage shall be consigned to the 
baggage-master of the ship for being placed in the hold, for which 
the necessary space shall be reserved. The name of each pilgrim 
must be inscribed on his package, and a receipt shall be given to 
him by the baggage-master. The package placed in the hold 
shall be entered in a special register on board, in which mention 
shall be made of the number of each package, the name of its 
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owner and his address. No other cargo shall be put together 
with the e£Fects of the pilgrims, etc.” 

164. When compared with the Egyptian our own rules 
appear defective in so far as, when limiting the amount of baggage 
to be carried on the between-decks, they omit all provisions which 
could make the restriction possible to enforce in practice. No 
hold is reserved specially for pilgrims’ effects, the heavy bag¬ 
gage being placed along with other cargo. The system of re¬ 
gistration is also not so elaborate as the Egyptian. It must 
not however be forgotten that Egyptian pilgrim ships have a 
shorter journey to perform and the pilgrims on board therefore 
do not need to keep with them as much as Indian pilgrims 
must. 

165. Relief to a certain degree could be given by providing 
baggage nets or racks in the between-deck compartments for 
lighter packages. Such racks or nets would have to be fitted 
along the sides and against the bulk-heads, but not anywhere 
else above the heads of the pilgrims for obvious reasons of safety. 
Although this arrangement can be no substitute for a proper 
baggage room, some facility must be provided for keeping loose 
articles, small packages, etc., in the between-deck compartments 
within easy reach of passengers, and I therefore recommend the 
installation of baggage nets or racks in the between-deck com¬ 
partments. 

166. The luggage that is not kept with the passengers is 
classified into two classes on passenger steamers ; namely, (1) 
wanted on voyage and (2) not w&nted on voyage. The not wanted 
on voyage luggage corresponds to the “ heavy baggage ” of 
pilgrim ships. The system of storing heavy baggage has not 
succeeded in reducing congestion and the conclusion appears 
justified that the failure of baggage arrangements on the ship 
has been due to leaving out of account the class of wanted on 
voyage baggage, that is, of baggage that could be kept away 
from living quarters but still remain accessible to their owners. 

157. On passenger steamers wanted on voyage luggage is 
stacked in a baggage room which is open to passengers at speci¬ 
fied hours. An arrangement similar to this would require the 
use of some space in the pilgrim ship as a baggage room, actually 
two such rooms would be needed, one fore and one aft. From 
some profile plans that I have examined, it appears that, gener¬ 
ally speaking, no compartments above the main cargo holds are 
available for this purpose, in fact all the compartments are used 
for accommodating pilgrims. The holds are not very convenient 
on account of theirdepth, but it is quite feasible to convert them 
for the occasion without much expense ; but racks for placing 
the packages on would have to be fitted, while access could be 
given with the help of temporary ladders through the hatch- 
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ways. If the holds were, however, not regarded as suitable, 
parts of the between-decks would have to be partitioned with 
expanded metal. This type of partition when not required can 
be dismantled and stored against the bulkhead, when it will occupy 
little space and not be in the way of cargo. The latter course 
would reduce the capacity of the ship for passengers, while the 
former would shut out some cargo. 

168. The following labels are in general use in passenger 
steamers :— 

(1) Class label. 

(2) Cabin. 

(3) Not wanted on voyage. 

(4) Wanted on voyage. 

(5) Initial label. 

In the case of pilgrims travelling in the lowest class, the system 
can be simplified by the introduction of only two labels. 

(a) The identification label should bear a unique number, 
which could most conveniently be the ticket number itself. 
The advantage of having only one number for all purposes of 
identification is obvious. 

(6) The second is a letter label which gives the corres¬ 
ponding section of the baggage room where the articles are to be 
stored. The baggaige room will be divided or demarcated into 
sections and each section will bear a letter conspicuously display¬ 
ed at eye-level. The labels for the fore and aft baggage rooms 
could be distinguished by the different colouring either of the 
letter or the paper used. 

Each pilgrim will obtain with his ticket an adequate number 
of each class of labels ; it is suggested that 12 labels at least of 
each type be supplied. 

169. I recommend the provision of baggage rooms accessible 
to pilgrims during the voyage at specified hours of the day, in 
which all packages and articles not required to be kept by pilgrims 
with them should be placed, as I believe that the facilities avail¬ 
able at present, even if utilized to the fullest extent, cannot 
sxxcceed in reducing congestion in the between-deck compart¬ 
ments. 

160. There exists no proper organisation at present for 
looking after the baggage and the needs of the deck pilgrims 
during the voyage, the burden of the work falling on officers 
engaged in navigating the ship or on the Amir-ul-Haj. The 
Egyptian rule quoted earlier apparently assumes the presence of a 
baggage-master on board, while Section 304 of the (British) 
Merchant Shipping Act, which is given below, provides for a 
steerage steward. 
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“ (1) Every emigrant ship, if carrying as many as one 
hundred steerage passengers, shall carry a steerage steward, who 
shall be a sea-faring man and rated in the ship’s articles as 
steerage steward, and approved by the Immigration Officer at 
the port of clearance : he shall be employed in messing and serv¬ 
ing out the provision to the steerage passengers, and in assisting 
to maintain cleanliness, order, and good discipline among them, 
and shall not assist in any way in navigating or working the ship.” 

Under the present system, where no attention is paid to the 
disposal of baggage during the voyage and little to pilgrims 
directly, except when complaints are made, the employment of 
a person with the functions of a baggage-master and steerage 
steward is superfluous. But if it is desired to introduce order 
in the prevailing chaos by the provision of baggage rooms, the 
compulsory marking of individual blocks, and some other in¬ 
novations suggested in this report, it is recommended that'there 
should be one person (who may be called the baggage-master) 
employed on every pilgrim ship whose duties should be to super¬ 
vise baggage and messing arrangements, and to assist in the 
maintenance of proper sanitation, cleanliness, order and good 
discipline among the pilgrims, 

161. Prayer Decks —The“Rahmani” possesses a prayer 
deck situated on the level of the boat deck and above the airing 
space for pilgrims travelling in the lowest class. It is perhaps 
the pleasantest spot on the ship to which deck passengers have 
access. There were no water taps and other encumbrances on 
it, and during the voyage it was kept clean and dry. Congrega¬ 
tional piayers were conducted there and at other times it was 
much frequented by pilgrims who came up for fresh air. 

162. The space occupied by a person of normal size in the 
position of “ sijdah ” is 3 ft. 10 inches by one foot 8 inches, or 
an area of 6‘4 sq. ft. approximately (by actual measurement). 
This is somewhat more than the regulation airing space per 
pilgrim. I do not believe that it is intended by those who have 

I advocated its provision on every pilgrim ship that the prayer 
deck should be sufficiently large for congregational prayers in 
which all pilgrims take part at the same time. A deck of the 
type on the “ Rahmani ” should be adequate, which is large 
enough for congregations of moderate size. It may not be 
possible to construct such decks on some of the ships which are 
at present without them, but I suggest that the presence of a 
deck that could be used for prayers should be regarded as a 
desirable feature on ships entering the pilgrim traffic in future. 



CHAPTER IX 


Expenses of the Pilgrimage. 

163. Cost of Pilgrimage.— The expenses of the pilgrimage 
may be classified according to the period in which they are in¬ 
curred in the following sections ; 

(а) expenses of the journey from home to pilgrim port ; 

(б) the steamer fare ; 

(c) expenditure in the Hejaz ; 

{d) expenses of the return journey from, pilgrim port to 
home. 

The cost of the sea passage is the largest single item paid at 
one time and forms a substantial part of the total expenditure. 
I give below a table showing inclusive return fares for all classes 
from the three pilgrim ports for several years. 

Table, (cost of steamer return ticket.) 


Scheduled steamer fares (return) inclusive of Kamaran fees, Jeddaduee 
and food, from— 


Hajj year. 

Bombay. 

Kara cm. 

Calcutta. 

■ 

II 

Deck 



Deck 


II 

Deck 

■ 




I 


Kb. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1941 

726 

618 

196 

700 

490 

189 

770 

661 

226 0 0 

1940 

621 

446 

173 

697 

422 

167 

No 

sail 

igs. 

1939 

621 

446 

121 

697 

422 

116 

668 

483 

199 8 0 

1938 

626 

461 

178 

602 

427 

172 

700 

626 

231 0 0 

1937 

626 

461 

17-8 

602 

427 

172 

700 

626 

231 0 0 

1938 

626 

461 

178 

602 

427 

172 

700 

625 

231 0 0 


Note. —For 1941 the fares shown under Calcutta relate to the journey from 
Calcutta to Jedda with return to Bombay. 


( ) 
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The return fares for deck passage in Hajj year 1939 were 
fixed according to an agreement reached through the good pfficee 
of the Government of India by the two rival companies, Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison andScindia Steam Navigation, in order to avoid 
a recrudescence of the rate war of the previous year, but in actual 
fact the fares were again underquoted. The published fares of 
the Hajj years 1938 and 1939 have only theoretical interest, as 
the real fares paid bore in most cases no relation to them. 

164. The fares include the following elements :— 

(1) the bare cost of return passage ; 

(2) the cost of food supplied on board in the fixed menu; 

(3) the Kamaran quarantine fee ; 

(4) Jedda sanitary dues. 

166. In the return tickets the cost of food is normally as 
follows : 

Bombay .. .. .. Rs. 20 ; 

Karachi .. .. .. „ 14 ; 

Calcutta .. .. .. „ 28 ; 

but in Hajj year 1941 owing to the general rise in costs and prices 
it was enhanced for Bombay and Karachi to Rs. 24 and Rs. 16 
respectively. 

166. Both the Kamaran and Jedda dues are collected by 
the respective authorities from the steamer companies, who 
charge the amount to the pilgrim in the coat of the ticket. The 
Jedda dues are fixed at 120 piastres miri gold, or £ 1-1/11 gold. 
Owing to fluctuations in the excha nge rate the rupee value of the 
Jedda dues is liable to variation. In the table below Kamaran 
and Jedda dues paid in each adult ticket for the last six years 
are given. 


Hajj year. 

Kamaran 

fee. 

Jedda dues 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 




Ks. 

1 Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Ra. 

a. 

P- 

1041* 

.. 


Nil 

23 

11 

8 

23 

11 

8 

1040 


•• 

3 

30 

8 

0 

33 

8 

0 

1030 

.. 


3 

25 

10 

2 

28 

10 

2 

1038 

.. 

•• 

8 

24 

6 

7 

32 

6 

7 

1037 

.. 


8 

24 

0 

7 

32 

6 

7 

1036 

.. 

— 

8 

24 

6 

7 

32 

6 

7 


♦This refers to the first Haj j in that year. 
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In the Hajj year 1941, as no Kamaran fee was collected, 
ships not being required to call at the quarantine station, and 
the Saudian Government had reduced the Jedda dues by 26%, 
less was paid in respect of these capitation charges in the ticket 
than for several previous years. 

167. Article 127 of the International Sanitary Convention 
requires that pilgrim ships from the South bound for the Hejaz 
should in the first instance put in at the Kamaran sanitary station. 
The station at Kamaran is administered according to the terms 
of the Anglo-Dutch Agreement of 1926 jointly by the Govern¬ 
ments of the Netherlands Indies and India. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of obligatory immunisation the stricter procedure envis¬ 
aged by the International Sanitary Convention is not applied 
in the inspection of Indian pilgrim ships and pilgrims do not 
have to alight on shore at Kamaran, except those who have 
to be removed for treatment. Moreover, pilgrimages, and 
voyages have been for many years declared clean, giving there¬ 
fore no occasion for applying the stricter measures of quaran¬ 
tine. When the Haj Inquiry Committee made its recommend¬ 
ations in respect of Kamaran, the fee was fixed at Rs. 10, which 
the Committee considered to be too high. The fee was then 
reduced to Bs. 8, and later, in Hajj year 1939, further to Rs. 4. 
Of the fee of Rs. 4, which is now payable, three rupees are paid 
by the pilgrim himself in the cost of the ticket and one rupee is 
contributed by the Government of India. 

168, Besides the Kamaran and Jedda dues dhow fees used 
to be collected at the time of issuing the ticket. This fee was 
levied to pay for the transport of the pilgrim and his effects 
between ship and shore at Jedda and was fixed at Rs. 3 at first, 
but reduced to Rs. 2-4-0 before its collection was finally discon¬ 
tinued from 1938. It was found that the boatmen, despite the 
fact that they were fully paid for their services, nevertheless 
succeeded in making pilgrims pay them over again through im¬ 
portunities and threats. The fee for the dhow hire still remains 
payable by the pilgrim, only its advance collection at the time 
of purchasing the steamer ticket has ceased. 

169. If the cost of passage is considered by itself, shorn 
of all the charges which do not accrue to the shipping company, 
an attempt can be made to compare fares of different companies 
and different routes with each other. But a reduction to a 
common denominator of a given distance has to be undertaken 
first. For the sake of convenience I have chosen the standard 
distance of 100 miles. In the following table the rate per 100 
miles, for the case of deck passage only, is given for 

(а) the bare cost of passage ; 

(б) the cost with food in respect of all the three pilgrim 

routes. 
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The figures are based upon the return fares. 

Bate per 100 miles 


Bombay. Kabaohi. Caloutta. 

HajJ year. 

With Without With Without With Without 
food. food. food. food. food. food. 



Bs. 

Ra. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1941 .. 

3-8 

3-1 

3-8 

3-2 

3-2 , 

2-7 

1940 .. 

2-9 

2-6 

3-0 

2-7 

No sailing. 

1939 .. 

1-9 

1-6 

2-0 

1-6 

2-7 

2-2 

1938 .. 

31 

2-7 

3-2 

2-9 

3-1 

2-7 

1937 .. 

31 


3-2 

2-9 

3-1 

2-7 


170. A comparison with the cost of land transport is in¬ 
teresting, even if not quite apt. The rates worked out for the 
III class, for routes selected on account of their long distances, 
from railway time-tables in force before the introduction of the 
surcharge in March 1940 are as follows :— 


Howrah to Peshawar 

Rs. 

1-3 

Bombay to Quetta (G. T. P.) 

91 

1-6 

Bombay to Howrah .. .. 

if 

1-6 

Delhi to Madras .. 

99 

1-8 

Calcutta to Madras .. 

99 

2-1 


Except for 1939, the railway rates are lower in every in¬ 
stance. 

171. A comparison with other deck traffic can be made 
from the table below (year 1937). 

From Bombay to Kate per 100 mUes 

without food 


Seyohelles .. .. .. .. 3'3 

Molmbassa .. .. •• 2'5 

Daresaalam .. .. .. .. 2'7 

Durban .. 2'7 

Mauritius .. .. .. .. 4'0 

Aden .. .. • • • • 4' 6 

Macalla .. .. .. .. 6‘6 
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From Calcutta to. 



Rate per 100 miles 
without food. 

Bangoon 



1-8 

Penang 


•• 

2-0 

Singapore 


•• 

.. 1-8 

Hoag Ktong 


•• 

1-3 

Shanghai 



1-3 


The rates for pilgrim fares do not compare unfavourably 
with other deck fares between Bombay and ports to the west 
of India, but are high if compared with those between Calcutta 
and ports to the east. A completely equivalent comparison 
with other deck traffic is not possible, as the space allowance 
given to deck passengers differs according to the length of the 
journey and is not the same as for pilgrim traffic. 

172. The Haj Inquiry Committee considered that steps 
should be taken from year to year to work out the cost of the 
pilgrimage and make it generally known. In the ‘ Manual of 
Instructions for Pilgrims to the Hejaz’, published in 1938 by the 
Port Haj Committee of Bombay, a detailed list of expenses has 
been added as an appendix. The expenses have been divided 
into three sections : 

{A) Expenditure in India. 

i{B) Expenditure on voyage ; 

(C) Expenditure in the Hejaz. 

The first of these heads is an estimate of the probable ex¬ 
penditure that has to be incurred by the pilgrim in preparing 
himself for the journey and the cost of the ra,ilway fare to the 
port of embarkation and return home. This estimate is in 
itself of little account as the differences in railway fares are so 
great that an average can have no meaning for the individual. 
The second item refers to the cost of the steamer return ticket 
only. Under ((7) all the normal expenses of the pilgrimage in 
the Hejaz are set out in detail, including the taxes and dues that 
have to be paid, the cost of transport, rent of rooms and tent, 
etc. The amounts are given in rupees at the rate of exchange 
current at the time of publication. 

173. Although a normal official rate of exchange exists, 
and is well known, pilgrims nevertheless find difficulty in ex¬ 
changing currency in the Hejaz, often having to content them¬ 
selves with less favourable terms. The actual expenditure in 
rupees will therefore in many cases be higher than the official 
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figures. This does not, however, vitiate the value of the pub¬ 
lished tariff figures which give the dues etc., in Saudian currency 
besides their equivalent in rupees. 

174. The expenses are graded according to three classes. 
The first grade is of those who would travel by car, the second of 
those who would travel by bus, and the third of those who would 
travel by camel. The third grade is the cheapest ; and probably 
large numbers actually go by camel, but apparently the very 
poor manage to reduce their expenses still further by travelling 
on foot. For 1939 the expenses for the 3rd grade in the Hejaz 
were, as officially worked out, about Rs. 203 for the visit to 
Mecca only, that is for the pilgrimage proper. Including a visit 
to Medina the expenses would amount to Rs. 373. The figures 
represent, I believe, the facts as closely as is at all possible. 

175 . The Government of India also in their communiques 
publish at the commencement of every Hajj season estimates 
of the cost of pilgrimage. These estimates are for all practical 
purposes accurate, they give facts which pilgrims can disregard 
only at their own peril. I give below the cost of pilgrimage as 
published officially by Government in the course of 4 years. 


Bombay. 

KAlBAOai. 

Calcutta. 

Hajj year 


Second 
class 
steamer 
and bus 

First 
class 
steam¬ 
er and 
ear 

Deck 

pass¬ 

age 

and 

camel 

second 
class 
steam 
er and 
bus 

First 
class 
steam¬ 
er and 
oar 

Deck 

pass¬ 

age 

and 

camel 

Second 
class 
steam¬ 
er and 
bus 

First 
class 
steam¬ 
er and 
car 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Hs. 

1941 

616 

1296 

1936 

609 

1274 

1910 

646 

1339 

1980 

1940 

636 

1300 

1900 

630 

1276 

1876 

* 

« 

« 

1939 

676 

1180 

1760 

670 

1156 

1726 

626 

1266 

1826 

1938 

560 

1170 

1725 

645 

1146 

1700 

606 

1246 

1800 


♦There were no sailings from Calcutta during 1939-40 pilgrim season. 

176. The information published by Government, the 
Port Haj Committees, and other bodies, does not perhaps in 
every instance reach the pilgrim in time to be effective in pre¬ 
venting him from starting on the pilgrimage with inadequate 
funds at his disposal. A more systematic method of dissemi¬ 
nating useful information is certainly necessary, and recom¬ 
mendations in this connexion are made elsewhere in this report. 
Nevertheless pilgrims, with all the information in their posses¬ 
sion, do all too often leave the shores of India with much less 
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money with them than is warranted by the facts known of the 
expenses in the Hejaz. To a certain extent economy can be 
exercised to reduce the cost to below the figures for grade three, 
but the margin is small. No reduction in the dues and taxes 
can be legitimately expected; those who are foolish enough to 
listen to the muallim’s promises of a rebate are almost certain 
to be cruelly undeceived later. It is extremely unfortunate 
that many persons, inspite of all warnings, attempt to perform 
the pilgrimage with less than the minimum sum necessary for the 
purpose. The inevitable result is misery to the persons con¬ 
cerned, annoyance to their fellow pilgrims, and the problem of 
destitution that is always present. 

177. Deposit system and return ticket.— In accordance 
with a provision of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, pilgrims 
are not allowed on board a pilgrim ship, except under special 
circumstances, unless they are in possession of a return 
ticket or have made an equivalent deposit to cover the 
cost of the return fare. Pilgrims have the choice of either 
purchasing return tickets or single tickets provided they make 
the deposit required, but in every case the whole cost of the 
return journey has to be paid in advance. This extremely 
salutary provision of law has done more than any thing else to 
prevent pilgrims from being completely stranded in a foreign 
country without means of returning home. The usefulness of 
Section 208-A of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act has not 
been questioned, but a controversy has raged oVer the respective, 
advantages of the return ticket and the deposit system. Al¬ 
ready the Haj Inquiry Committee went into the merits of both 
methods of ensuring the return passage and came to the con¬ 
clusion that the deposit system was to be preferred. 

178. Unless tickets of two or more steamer companies are 
by an agreement between them made interchangeable, the re¬ 
turn-ticket holder must travel back in a ship of the same line 
which issued the ticket. Even if tickets are marked as inter¬ 
changeable, the danger exists of the agreement being repudiated 
or the terms of it disputed by one of the lines, against which the 
passenger has no immediate redress. A dispute of this nature bet¬ 
ween two steamer companies led to the stranding of large numbers 
of pilgrims holding return tickets inl927 and 1928, a case which 
influenced the Haj Inquiry Committee in favour of the deposit 
system. The degree of advantage a pilgrim gains by retaining 
the choice of travelling by any line he likes will depend upon 
the frequency and the schedule of sailings. Recently there have 
been only two occasions, in Haj j years 1938 and 1939, when more 
than one steamer company were engaged in the pilgrim trafiic. 
The fares charged were so low that, in order to avoid waiting at 
Jedda for their proper ship, many pilgrims abandoned their 
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return tickets and took passage in some boat of the other com¬ 
pany when it happened to be sailing first. This was by free 
choice and possible only because the fares actually paid were 
extremely small. Cases of real hardship do not seem to have 
occurred in these two years on account of return tickets having 
been bought. 

179. When he holds a return ticket the pilgrim has a claim 
upon the steamer company to a return passage, but none directly 
if he has only deposited the return fare. Under Section 209-A 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act the steamer company is 
liable for the repatriation of its return-ticket holders and also 
for compensation to them at the rate of one rupee a day if they 
are detained longer than the prescribed period at Jedda. 
Whether this safeguard is of much account when only one line 
is concerned in the pilgrim trafBc is doubtful • it does not really 
matter very much which of the two systems is in vogue under 
conditions of monopoly. How long the steamer company will 
on occasion keep its passengers waiting at Jedda will depend 
probably upon a calculation of costs ; and the penalty, when 
only small numbers are concerned, is not heavy enough to act 
as a deterrent against delays. 

180. The Haj Inquiry Committee noticed that deposits 
which in the beginning, in 1924, accounted for 90% of the re¬ 
turn passages, declined rapidly in succeeding years to a negli¬ 
gible figure. The position has not been much better in recent 
years. In Hajj year 1936 there were only 6 cases of deposits; 
in 1936 there were 76. In 1938 there was an increase to 391, 
but in 1939 there were only 24. The large increase in 1938 may 
have been due to the fact that this was the first year of com¬ 
petition between the Mogul and Haj Lines and the advantage 
of keeping the choice of the homeward bound ship in their own 
hands must have been realised by the pilgrims before the rate 
war affected the return to popularity of the deposit system. 

181. In the event of death, or after 18 months of the 
purchase of the ticket or making the deposit, a refund is given. 
Lapsed deposits are refunded in full to the pilgrims or, if they 
or their heirs are not traced, to the Port Haj Committee. The 
full value of the return ticket is not refunded, the amount being 
one-tenth less.* This might seem at first sight to be a consider¬ 
ation in favour of the deposit system; but the popularity of 
the system depends actually upon the way the pilgrim himself 
looks at the matter when he buys the ticket. The ultimate 
amount of the refund is not likely to influence the choice of the 

*The formula is based upon an equal distribution of the cost of passage, 
after deducting dues, between the outward and the return journeys, while the 
amount of the deposit is fixed according to the (fifference between the value of 
return and single fares. The force and validity of this particular argument in 
favour of the deposit system depend on the relationship between the net single 
and the net return fare. 
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individual to any extent,whowould prefer to take the course which 
appears to him the simplest. The return-ticket system has not 
been working badly and there is at present no case for abolish¬ 
ing it entirely in favour of deposits. If, however,the pilgrim 
traffic is shared in future between two or more steamer com¬ 
panies, the deposit system should be encouraged, but the choice 
should still be left with the pilgrims. 

182. Destitution. Every year a certain number of 
Indian pilgrims find themselves destitute in the Hejaz and have 
to be repatriated at Government expense. In the table below 
data are given from 1934 to 1940 of the pilgrims repatriated 
wth an analysis according to the routes by which they arrived 
in the Hejaz. 


Year. 

Destitutes 

repatriated. 

Classified according to the routes by 
which they arrived in the Hejaz. 

By land. 

By sea 

(dhows, 

ships) 

Partly by 
sea and 
partly by land. 

1040 

241 

139 

36 

23 

1039 

188 

174 

14 

. • 

1038 

177 

166 

11 

• . 

1937 

242 

232 

8 

2 

1936 

662 

617 

27 

18 

1986 

662 

461 

22 

79 

1934 

660 

631 

29 



The majority of pilgrims who were in need of repatriation 
came by land to the Hejaz and a few by sea routes. Since every 
pilgrim who travels by authorised pilgrim ships has either to 
possess a return ticket or make a deposit to cover the cost of 
return passage, destitution of such pilgrims in the Hejaz does 
not normally result in repatriation at Government expense. 

183. The Port Haj Committees at Bombay and Calcutta 
give assistance every year to a number of pilgrims who on their 
return are without sufficient money to proceed home. 
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Pilgrims assisted on their return by 


Bombay Pobt Haj Committkb 

Caioutta Port Haj Committee 

Year. 

No. of pilgrims 
assisted. 

Year. 

No. of pilgrims 
assisted.* 

1939-40 

272 



1938-39 

290 

{1-1-38 to 31-3-39) 
1938-39 

73 

1937-38 

167 

1937 

81 

1936-37 

200 

1936 

103 

1936-36 

177 

1936 

101 


•These pilgrims were repatriated from Bombay to Calcutta by the Bombay 
Port Haj Committee and from Calcutta to their village by the Calcutta Port Haj 
Committee. 


184. It is extremely difficult to estimate the incidence of 
destitution among Indian pilgrims in the Hejaz , but opinion 
generally is that quite a large number have to resort to begging 
to maintain themselves until they are able to embark at 
Jedda. From the figures given below the seriousness of the 
problem can be gauged, although this method of approach is not 
entirely reliable. Rich pilgrims as well as poor may find them¬ 
selves on their death-bed without any cash, or the remaining 
cash may be given away by the dying man in charity or to those 
who tend him in his last illness, and there is danger also of mis¬ 
appropriation at the hands of pilgrim guides and attendants. 


Pilgrims who embarked at Karachi and died in the Hejaz. 


Year. 

Number of pilgrims 
whose cash was re¬ 
ceived from Jedda. 

Number of pilgrims 
who were paupers 
and whose burial 
charges were deduct¬ 
ed from the cash 
left by other dece¬ 
ased pilgrims. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1934-36 

16 

23 

39 

1936-36 

30 

30 

60 

1936-37 

26 

17 

42 

1 937-38 

30 

34 

64 

1938-39 

21 

29 

50 

1939-40 

6 

10 

16 

Total • • 

128 

143 

271 
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186. The problem of destitution is really not one of re¬ 
patriation at all, which affects mainly those who have no claim 
to the return passage on a pilgrim ship. Cases of pilgrims land¬ 
ing at Jedda with much less money than is essential for even the 
briefest stay and the cheapest method of performing the rites 
of the pilgrimage are many in every year. Indian pilgrims 
have been detained at Jedda, or even thrown into prison, be¬ 
cause they were unable to pay the dues and taxes which are 
collected from pilgrims of every nationality ; but such instances, 
which are probably not frequent, show only some of the risks 
involved. Among people who are themselves poor and depen¬ 
dent upon the money visitors bring into the country, charity 
must be difficult to obtain; the indigent Indian has, therefore, 
to rely upon the charity of other pilgrims, mainly Indians, who 
are likely to have most sympathy with him. What ultimately 
happens is that the expenses of the indigent Indian pilgrims 
are borne by those Indian pilgrims who have some money to 
spend on others. Charity is not a sacrifice for the rich ; money 
is freely given during the pilgrimage to the poor; but pilgrims 
who are less well-to-do have to make real sacrifices to maintain 
the indigent, who have no other claims over them except of 
mercy or importunity. Muslim fellow-feeling is so deep and 
real that even the poor will share his bread with the poorer and 
not let him starve, but it is liable to be abused ; for one must 
remember that many of the persons who embark on the pil¬ 
grimage with too little money with them are aware at the time 
of the risks they incur and know equally well that they will 
have to beg their way through. Some are certainly deceived 
by muallims who promise them rebates of taxes, etc. ; but even 
they have the opportunity at the pilgrim ports, if nowhere else, 
of learning the true facts. 

186. The shipping companies give a certain number of 
so-called miskin tickets, that is tickets at concession rates, every 
year to pilgrims who cannot afford to pay the full fare. These 
tickets, the value of which varies from case to case, are gener¬ 
ally given only when a boat has still vacancies left. In normal 
times Messrs. Turner,Morrison and Co. of the Mogul Line issued 
about 200 or 300,miskin tickets during each season (the estimate 
is not mine ; I am relying upon facts mentioned in conversation 
by representatives of the company). The reduction in fare, 
which I believe is generous in many cases, must be of great assist¬ 
ance to the poor, but it is attended with the obvious danger of 
inducing the indigent to go. Beforethe miskin ticket is issued, 
some sort of investigation is made by servants of the company 
about the financial condition of the applicant, and the amount 
of the rebate is fixed as a result. It has been stated in para¬ 
graph 174 that the average expenditure in the Hejaz for the 
pilgrimage proper alone is, in the case of the poorer class of 
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pilgrims, normally about two hundred rupees. Thus, after 
paying for his passage, if the pilgrim still has left with him a sum 
not much less than this, he will be able to perform the pilgrimage 
without becoming a burden on others. It is doubtful if a pil¬ 
grim, unless he practises deception, will be able to obtain a 
miskin ticket and still keep with him two hundred rupees in cash ; 
the miskin ticket holders as a class must, therefore, certainly 
account for a large number of destitutes. I do not suggest that 
miskin tickets should not be issued ; stoppage of concessions 
will not help much in removing the causes of destitution in the 
Hejaz. On the other hand, rebates given in fares would directly 
benefit the poor, if some way could be found for ensuring that 
those to whom they are given still have sufficient money left with 
them for further expenses. 

187 . I found a woman in a musafirkhana at Bombay who 
after paying for her steamer ticket had less than forty rupees 
left over. I questioned her and learnt that she was fully aware 
of the information disseminated officially about the cost of the 
pilgrimage ; she was nevertheless resolved to embark. When 
Tasked her how she expected to manage with so little in Arabia, 
she replied that she intended to beg. This type of pilgrim is 
not at all uncommon. 

188 . The problem of destitution has given much concern 
to many thinking Muslims who have interested themselves in 
Hajj matters. In a book entitled “ Difficulties of the Haj 
Pilgrimage ; some suggestions and remedies ”, Haji Mohamed 
Hashim Gazdar, B.E., M.L.A., (Sind), who is the present Chair¬ 
man of the Port HaJ Committee, Karachi, dealing with the 
subject of destitution writes : 

” The self-respect of India and Indian Muslims demands 
that the Government of India should take steps to see 
that intending pilgrims to Mecca have adequate funds, 
before they leave Indian shores, tocovertheir minimum 
expenses and Saudi Arabian Government’s charges 
while in Hejaz. Many of the pilgrims leave India with 
insufficient funds and are stranded in a foreign land. 
Many of them resort to begging for even food and water 
which affects our prestige there and Muslims from other 
countries naturally carry unfavourable impressions 
about us all over the world. It must be remembered 
that practically the whole of the population in the Holy 
Land lives on this annual pilgrimage traffic by service 
to, or charity of, pilgrims. If the Holy Land is visited 
by pilgrims who would accentuate the poverty of the 
local people it is bound to result in extreme distress to 
all. ” 
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He suggests a remedy. 

“ I would, therefore, suggest the adoption of a suitable 
form of paid-up pilgrim pass schemes, whereby an 
intending pilgrim should be required to deposit a fixed, 
but adequate sum of money to defray the cost of 
minimum requirements or mutawwif’s fees, rent, food, 
convej'ance, etc., with the authorities in India which 
would be refunded to the pilgrim at Jedda as and when 
required. This would eliminate t>je possibility of indi¬ 
gent pilgrim’s embarking from India.” 

189. A very similar course has been proposed by the 
Bombay Port Haj Committee in their resolution No. 798, which 
was passed unanimously, I give the resolution in full: 

“ In order to avoid hardships to many indigent pilgrims, who 
are induced to proceed to the Hejaz for pilgrimage 
with inadequate funds as a result of misleading pro¬ 
paganda of interested parties and who subsequently 
get stranded in the Hejaz, the Committee is of opinion 
that every deck pilgrim proceeding to the Hejaz should 
be given a pilgrim pass only on depositing of a sum of 
Rs. 200 which amount should be immediately returned 
to him on board the ship.” 

The Chairman of the Port Haj Committee, Calcutta, Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, M. L. A. (Central), has expressed himself 
in favour of measures being taken to ensure that every person 
who sets out on the pilgrimage takes sufficient money with him 
to cover the minimum expenses of the stay in the Hejaz. Haji 
Sir Abdullah Haroon, M.L.A. (Central), who was a member of 
the Haj Inquiry Committee and has been in touch with pilgrim¬ 
age questions ever since, advised the introduction of a system of 
advance deposits when I consulted him on several matters con¬ 
cerning the pilgrimage. Another gentleman who was a member 
of the Haj Inquiry Committee, Khan Bahadur Haji Hasanally 
P. Ebrahim, J. P. of Bombajq suggests that the following charges 
should be recovered from the pilgrims in advance :— 

(1) Steamer fare (including food charges) for return 

journey. 

(2) Railway fare from Bombay to their homes. 

(3) Muallim Fee. 

(4) Transportation charges incurred in the Hejaz (camel, 

lorry or motor charges). 

Of the charges enumerated, only the inclusive return steamer 
fare is now being recovered in advance. Khan Bahadur Haji 
Hasanally P. Ebrahim’s suggestion does not include the cost of 
living in the Hejaz, while the Bombay Port Haj Committee’s 
resolution envisages a deposit covering all expenses in the Hejaz 
calculated at the minimum. 
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190. Since many years the Government of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad have been organizing a con¬ 
ducted pilgrimage, known as the Qafila, System, which obviates 
the disadvantages of the rather chaotic methods prevailing else¬ 
where. The members of the Qafila, unless they are assisted by 
the State, pay in advance a sum sufficient to cover the expenses 
of the railway journeys, the steamer passage, the mutawwif’s 
fees, dues and taxes at Mecca and Medina, and conveyance 
charges in the Hejaz, etc., any sum left over being returned to 
them. The organization of Qafilas alone, (unless membership 
is made compulsory, a course that cannot be contemplated) will 
not meet the danger of destitution adequately, as the misguided 
will not join the Qafila if they are short of money but will never¬ 
theless take the risk of the journey. On the other hand, it might 
even aggravate the situation; for the pilgrim guides in India 
and their touts, when they find that they are not able to obtain 
the more paying class of pilgrims, will concentrate their atten¬ 
tion on the indigent, knowing that iiltimately they will succeed 
in receiving their part from the alms given to their unfortunate 
charges by other Indian pilgrims. 

191. If an advance is taken from pilgrims, the amount 
should be calculated at the minimum, including all the obligatory 
charges of taxes and dues ; the barest transport charges ; the 
lowest cost of living in the Hejaz, taking the stay at eight or ten 
weeks; and everything worked on the basis of the pilgrimage 
proper without the visit to Medina. The deposit should naturally 
be separate from the steamer fare and should be recovered by 
the Port Haj Committees. The amount could be disbursed to 
the pilgrim either at Jedda or on board the ship. The latter 
course has many advantages, no waiting is necessary and there 
is enough time for the work during the voyage ; cases of mistaken 
identity would not arise and any errors could be corrected in 
good time. I learn from the representatives of the Mogul Line 
that they have no objection to undertaking this work on board, 
but they point out that the money carried by the ship will have 
to be insured as it enhances the general average. 

192. Opposition to a measure of the kind outlined might 
be expected for two reasons ; the impression might be gained 
that it would prevent the poor from going on pilgrimage, and 
for dislike of making the task of the foreign tax-gatherer all too 
easy. The poor, in fact, form the bulk of the pilgrims, parti¬ 
cularly of those from Bengal, and nothing should naturally be 
done to put impediments in their way. The object of the pro¬ 
posed measure is, however, not to hinder any person from going 
on pilgrimage but only to ensure that everyone takes with him 
sufficient money to cover the very necessary expenses which even 
the poor must incur. It is not suggested—whatever the form 
of advance deposit and disbursement adopted—that the dis- 
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bursement should be made to anybody else but the pilgrim making 
the deposit, and there is, therefore, no question of undertaking 
the responsibility of collecting taxes and dues that are payable 
outside India. There is no simpler method of stopping, or at 
least considerably reducing the evil of destitution than the 
course proposed in the resolution of the Bombay Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee. I make no recommendation in this respect, as the 
problem concerns the condition of Indian pilgrims in the Hejaz, 
a matter that is beyond my terms of reference, although the 
arrangements to counter the evil have to be made in India and 
are hence within them. A system of advance deposit is quite 
feasible and should not be difficult to work through the agency 
of the Port Haj Committee. 

193. Pilgrim passos. Every pilgrim embarking on a 
pilgrim ship has to be in possession of a pilgrim pass. Pilgrim 
passes are issued by the Port Haj Committees, but they can also 
be obtained from Government Offices in the districts. A fee 
of Rs. 3 is collected for the issue of a pilgrim pass by the Port Haj 
Committees, unless the pilgrim happens to belong to the port 
town concerned; but for passes issued in the districts no charge 
is made. This arrangement is the result of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Haj Inquiry Committee, which considered that 
pilgrims should be discouraged from getting everything done 
in a hurry at the pilgrim ports. The actual advantage taken by 
pilgrims of the facility of getting pilgrim passes in their home 
districts may be inferred from the figures given in the table below, 

Nutnber of passes issued by the Port Haj Oommittees and other authorities 
during the years 1935-41. 


(Note. —These figures have been taken from the reports received from the 
Port Haj Committees. The Karachi Port Haj Committee has not counted the 
passes issued to non-Indians.) 


Hajj year. 

No. of pilgrims 
who obtained 
their pilgrim 
passes from 
their district 
offices under 
Buie 124(1) of 

1 Indian Pilgrim 
Ships Rules. 

No. of pilgrims 
who paid their 
pilgrim pass 
(eesvide Rule 
124 (2) ofthe 
Indian Pilgrim 
Ships Rules. 

No. of pilgrims 
who were ex¬ 
empted as they 
were residents 
of the Ports of 
embarkation 
vide Rule 124 
(2) of theindian 
Pilgrim Ships 
Rules. 

Total. 

1941 

1,627 

3,161 

270 

4,968 

1940 

2,163 

3,799 

621 

6,483 

1939 

6,182 

9,281 

2,041 

17,604 

1938 

6,688 

9,274 

1,476 

16,437 

1937 

3,344 

5,714 

1,273 

10,331 

l':36 

2,820 I 

5,102 

886 

8,807 
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194. It does not appear probable that in future any larger 
proportion of pilgrims -would take out pilgrim passes in their 
home districts ; equilibrium seems to have been reached. The 
fact is that the pilgrim often has to indur expenditure in obtaining 
his pass from the Government office of his district, unless he 
happens to live in the town or village where the office is situated. 
The expenses of the journey from home to the office, an eventual 
stay of a day or two, and the return home, must be taken into 
account. Often it is cheaper and certainly far more convenient 
to obtain pilgrim passes from the Port Haj Committees, where 
delay in issuing them does not occur ; the work is (judging from 
observation) done very promptly and efficiently by the Com¬ 
mittees’ offices. The object the Haj Inquiry Committee had in 
view when recommending the levy of a fee for passes issued by 
the Port Haj Committees cannot be completely attained. More¬ 
over, it is hardly equitable to charge for passes issued at the 
ports to persons who cannot possibly obtain them in the districts 
without undue trouble and expense. 

195. The fee has been unpopular with the Muslim public 
in general, the feeling being that, since the primary object for 
which it was introduced cannot be served by it, the fee works 
in practice as a badly distributed capitation levy. It is difficult 
to gauge how far the fee has acted as an inducement to taking 
out the pass in the districts ; it has perhaps been a deciding 
factor in some cases, but probably a matter of indifference in 
most. Unless the levy of a capitation tax is considered desir¬ 
able, when the incidence will have to be more equally distributed, 
the case for retaining the pilgrim pass fee muM be admitted to 
be weak, and I therefore recommend its abolition. 

196. The Provincial Haj Committees are at present fin¬ 
anced out of the collection of pilgrim pass fees, receiving one 
rupee out of the fee collected by the Port Haj Committees from 
the pass of every pilgrim from their respective provinces. This 
system is open to one serious objection: if the Provincial Haj 
Committee succeeds in assisting prospective pilgrims in making 
their arrangements preliminary to the journey, passes will be 
issued in the districts and consequentlythe income of the Com¬ 
mittee will be affected ; in proportion to the success achieved the 
income diminishes. The abolition of the pass fee has been re¬ 
commended ; but whether the fee is abolished or not, a better 
system of subvention to the Provincial Haj Committees is 
desirable. 

197. The necessity of having a ready and easy means of 
identification in the pilgrim pass, which is the only identity 
document a pilgrim usually carries with him, is obvious. In 
this connection the Haj Inquiry Committee, while realising the 
advantages of furnishing every pilgrim pass with a photo of its 
owner, took into account the prejudice still widely prevalent 
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among Indian Muslims against making pictures of living beings 
and recommended that the pass photo should be optional. Not 
many passes actually bear a photograph ; after examining a 
number of pilgrim passes I found relatively few with one. It is 
curious to* note, however, that pilgrims from several places in 
Bengal usually affix their portrait to the pass. Most Muslim 
countries, it may be mentioned, require photographs on passes, 
some exceptions being made in the case of women, but it will 
not be possible to follow their example until Muslim public opinion 
is overwhelmingly in its favour, which it is not at present. Im¬ 
munisation was first introduced successfully as a voluntary 
measure, a similar achievement should also be possible in respect 
of pilgrim pass photographs. The Port Haj Committees, I 
suggest, should make arrangements with cheap photographers 
for taking pass photos in the musafirkhanas and persuade 
pilgrims to take advantage of them. The requirements of motor 
licences have already created a business in cheap pass photo¬ 
graphy in every town of note ; the price for these small por¬ 
traits ranges from eight annas to one rupee. 

198. Trouble in proper identification is not uncommon, 
often through the careless way passes are returned, to pilgrims by 
their guides. In 1941 a pilgrim died on the “ Rahmani ” who had 
with him a pass belonging to some one else, the age of the dead man 
and that given on the pass were widely discrepant, a fact that was 
noticed and lead to immediate investigation. Fortunately, some 
persons on board who had seen him in the Hejaz were able to 
identify correctly. The presence of a photograph on the pass 
would have prevented the initial error committed when the passes 
were distributed to his clients by the guide to whom this 
work was apparently left by the British Legation at Jedda. 

199. When the pilgrim arrives at Jedda he hands over the 
return ticket or deposit-paid receipt for safe custody to the 
British Legation, who endorse the pass appropriately. Paragraph 
V of the Instructions to pilgrims printed in the pass reads : 

“ (V) Pilgrims are warned that if they do not deposit their 
deposit-paid receipts or return tickets, at the British 
Legation, Jedda, they will run the risk of their loss 
and will also lose the benefit of the Rotation System 
by which return passage is determined on the occasion 
of their homeward-bound journey thereby incurring 
unnecessary expenses during their stay at Jedda.” 

Getting back to Jedda, the pilgrim notifies his desire to 
return at the Legation, who take action to secure for him a 
passage according to his place in the rotation list. The pilgrim 
pass, which contains particulars about the ticket and deposit, is 
in this way useful in regulating the homeward traffic, but because 
it does not normally bear a photo of the owner, the quickest 
means of identification, errors are liable to occur. 



CHAPTER X 

Arrangemente at the portsi 

200. Sale of tickets and issue of piigrim pass^— The steam¬ 
er tickets are sold at the ports of embarkation in the booking 
offices of the shipping companies. The procedure followed is that 
the ticket is issued after the pilgrim pass properly endorsed by 
the Executive Officer of the Port Haj Committee is produced. 
As the pilgrim pass and the record of its registration must 
contain the number and class of the ticket, close co-operation 
in the work of registering the passes and issuing the tickets 
between the office of the Port Ha j Committee and the steamer 
company’s booking office is understandable. When the money 
is paid in by the pilgrim at the booking office he gets in return 
a receipt containing the relevant details. The pilgrim has now 
to return to the Haj Committee’s office with this, the ticket 
number, etc., are entered in the register, the pilgrim pass is 
endorsed and sent on to the booking office, which now hands over 
the ticket with the pass to the pilgrim. Whatever differences in 
these arrangements exist in the three pilgrim ports, they are un¬ 
important and matters only of local organizational necessity, 

201. The fact that the Port Haj Committee’s office and the 
booking office have to work closely together makes it incumbent 
that they should be situated as near each other as possible. In 
Karachi both the offices are in the pilgrim camp and no difficulty 
in respect of distance arises. The same applies^ to Bombay ; 
the Port Haj Committee office is in the Haji Sabu Siddik Musa- 
firkhana, where a room is also placed at the disposal of Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison; Scindia’s booking office is close by in a building 
opposite. All the offices in Karachi and Bombay are in the very 
place where the majority of pilgrims stay, an arrangement that 
greatly facilitates work and saves an immense amount of trouble 
to the pilgrims. 

202. The arrangements in Calcutta, however, have been 
most unfortunate in this respect. The Port Haj Committee 
office was accommodated in Lower Circular Road at a distance 
of some two miles from the main musafirkhana in Zakaria Street, 
while the booking office of Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Com¬ 
pany, although near the musafirkhana, was in an inconveniently 
small room opening directlyuponthe street, without any means of 
keeping order among the waiting crowd. Apparently the Mogul 
Line were not prepared for the unexpectedly large number whp 
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came to embark on the “ AKBAE. ” in the Hajj year 1941, but 
complaints have repeatedly been made that booking and other 
arrangements of the company in Calcutta are never adequate. 
Calcutta does not possess the facilities for accommodating pilgrims 
during their stay at the port that Bombay and Karachi have 
in the two pilgrim musafirkhanas in the former town and the 
pilgrim camp in the latter, and consequently the organizations 
for dealing with pilgrims are severely handicapped. 

203. It has been suggested to me that steamer tickets 
should be permitted to be sold in some of the more important 
towns besides the three pilgrim ports. The danger of malprac¬ 
tices arising through the employment of brokers would be real 
if this course were adopted. Moreover, not much advantage 
is gained in the saving of time, as the pilgrim pass has in any 
case to be registered at the port of embarkation. At present it is 
not possible to reserve any particular space through the purchase 
of the ticket, and until either berthed accommodation or a system 

. of numbered areas for the lowest class is introduced, there is 
little reason why the ticket should be bought well beforehand. 
The person who buys his ticket ten days before embarkation is in 
no better position than one who does so the night before. The 
amendment to Section 193 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act 
as contained in Shaikh FazI-i-Haq Piracha’s Bill (see para. 31 of 
this report) should make advance reservation possible. From the 
point of view of the pilgrim with foresight the choice of place 
and ship is a great advantage, while the shipping company with 
the help of early bookings might be able to effect a better dis¬ 
tribution of traffic. I recommend that when the numbered 
block system is introduced facilities should be given for reserving 
accommodation. 

204. Immunisation —Section 206 (1-A) of the Indian Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Act makes immunisation against cholera and 
small-pox obligatory for every pilgrim, excepting the case where 
vaccination is dispensed with if the pilgrim has marks showing 
that he has had small-pox. Certificates of anti-cholera and 
small-pox vaccination have to be produced before the pilgrim 
is permitted to embark. The immunisation was first introduced 
as a voluntary measure to avoid the stricter procedure under 
Article 128 of the International Sanitary Convention that had 
to be followed at Kamaran otherwise, but the success attained 
and its obvious benefits led to the provisions of law as they now 
stand. 

206. The forms of the two certificates are given in the 
Appendix to the ‘ Manual of Instructions for Pilgrims to the 
Hejaz ’. What persons are entitled t o sign and countersign 
the certificates are given as notes in those pages ; I reproduce 
the one concerning the vaccination certificate. 
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“Note. —Intheoasaofa passenger proceeding to any of the ports in £ast 
and South Africa and in Iraq and a pilgrim proceeding to Saudi Arabia a certifi¬ 
cate issued by a Registered Medical Practitioner, other than a (i) Civil Surgeon, 
{ii) District or Municipal Medical Officer of Health, {iii) Director or Assistant 
Director of Health (iu) Port Health Officer, {v) Chief Medical Officer of a Railway, 
(vi) Chief Medical Officers and Directors of Public Health in Indian States who 
possess a qualification included in the Schedules to the Indian Medical Council Act, 
1933, {vii) Senior Medical Officers in charge of military stations, {vUi} District 
Medical Officers of Railways whether in British India or in Indian States who 
possess qualifications recognized under the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, 
and {ix) any other officer who may be authorised in this behalf by the Government 
of India, MUST BE COUNTERSIGNED by one of the officers mentioned above, 
the countersignature being obtained free of charge by the registered medical 
practitioner concerned. 

Suggestions for relaxing the rules regarding the issue and 
countersignature of the certificates have been rejected in the 
past, and it appears that none of the safeguards can be removed 
without danger. 

206. Although many pilgrims bring with them the necessary 
certificates when they arrive at .the pilgrim ports, the majority 
are immunised only shortly before embarkation. The Port 
Haj Committees make arrangements with the assistance of the 
medical authorities, the municipalities, and the Port Health 
Officers, for carrying out this work, which is very promptly and 
efficiently executed by the medical personnel to whom it is 
entrusted. The vaccination and inoculation charges incurred 
in Bombay and Karachi are borne by the Central Revenues. The 
Budget for 1940-41 was 

Bombay. 

Bs. 

Vaccination .. .. 1400 

Anti-cholera inoculation .. 900 

Karachi. 

Contingencies (including vaccina¬ 
tion charges) ., .. 4,600 

Anti-cholera inoculation .. 5,000 

207. Cholera and small-pox are diseases which are liable 
to break out in an epidemic form where large numbers of people 
congregate together under insanitary conditions. Immunisa¬ 
tion against them has removed two very real dangers. Since 
many years the pilgnmage has been declared clean, epidemics 
do not seem to have occurred, probably on account of the pro¬ 
tective measures taken by countries sending pilgrims and the 
quarantine control exercised. It has been suggested that pro¬ 
tection should also be given against typhoid by inoculation. 
There probably exists during every pilgrimage a certain degree 
of risk of infection from typhoid, but there is little evidence to 
show that the disease has appeared in epidemic form at any time 
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either in the Hejaz or on pilgrim ships. On pilgrim ships, more¬ 
over, cases of typhoid seem to have been very rare. From the 
facts as they are known there is no justification for introducing 
an additional inoculation, which in conjunction with the other 
protective measures would be liable to put a severe strain on 
the constitution of the persons, many of them old and infirm, 
subjected to them. Nevertheless for those who would like to 
protect themselves against typhoid facilities should be given. 
I suggest that the Port Haj Committees should arrange for 
the necessary vaccine being kept ready for the purpose when 
the immunisation against cholera is being done and the fact 
given publicity in the musafirkhanas. 

208 . Medical Inspection prior to embarkation— The medi¬ 
cal examination of pilgrims is conducted at the time of em¬ 
barkation when the ship is ready to take pilgrims on board. 
Only after he has been examined by the Port Health Officer 
or one of his staff detailed to do this work is the pilgrim allowed 
to go on the ship. As many as 1500 pilgrims may have to be 
examined within the space of a few hours, but the arrange¬ 
ments are normally adequate to cope with the work and delays 
do not seem to occur on this account. From several suggestions 
that I have received and heard I find that there is a certain 
amount of misconception in the minds of many people about 
the purpose of the medical inspection and the manner in which it 
is conducted. Section 206 (2) of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act reads: 

“ If, in the opinion of the officer making an inspection under 
this section, any pilgrim is suffering from cholera or 
choleraic indisposition, or any dangerously infectious or 
contagious disease, or shows any signs of the same or 
any other suspicious symptoms, such pilgrim shall not be 
permitted to embark.” 

The inspecting officer is not concerned with the general 
health of the pilgrim at the time of embarkation, nor indeed with 
any ailments if they are not of the nature described in the section 
quoted above. Only the examination necessary for revealing 
the existence of certain symptoms is in the first instance carried 
out. If, however, anything suspicious is noticed the person is 
detained for a thorough re-examination. The normal examina¬ 
tion is brief and the pilgrim is not detained longer than is strictly 
necessary. 

209. I have heard complaints about the lack of privacy 
during the medical inspection. From what I have seen at 
Bombay and Karachi there is little substance in the complaints. 
It is not possible to examine every person separately, on account 
of the considerable time this would take, but the group that is 
present in the partitioned enclosure is small and the kind of ex- 
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posure demanded, baring the chest and abdomen, is not such as 
any reasonable person would resent in the presence of a few 
other people of his own sex. Women are, of course, completely 
separated from the men; they are examined by lady doctors 
in privacy and no men are allowed near. 

210. The position at Calcutta is unsatisfactory. The em¬ 
barkation takes place at Outram Ghat, which, although con¬ 
venient in many respects, does not offer all the facilities of 
space necessary. The medical examination of the men pilgrims 
is conducted in public at a place which is shared by the police 
staff who have to examine the passes. The Outram Ghat is a 
floating structure connected with the shore by bridges. The 
first barrier is on the shore, the pilgrims are let in by batches 
and have to wait on the bridge for their turn. From here they 
pass into the space where the medical inspection is carried out 
and the papers checked before they are permitted to proceed 
further to the ship’s gang-way. The inconvenience of such 
make shift arrangements has been felt for many years not only 
in respect of pilgrim traffic but other embarkations as well. 
Plans, which were subsequently revised and improved, were 
suggested by the Port Health Officer several years ago for making 
certain alterations in the structure of the rooms on the ghat in 
order to facilitate the work of medical examination and embarka¬ 
tion of deck passengers. The Port Health Officer, Calcutta, 
states that :— 

“ the scheme envisaged would have made inspection of large 
numbers of passengers more easy of control, more private 
and expedited such embarkation.” 

I recommend that such improvements should be made to 
the structures on Outram Ghat as are necessary for facilitating 
the medical examination and embarkation of pilgrims. 

211. Embarkation of Baggage —The difficulties of embarka¬ 
tion concern not so much the pilgrims themselves as their baggage. 
The prevailing practice in Calcutta is to load pilgrims’ heavy 
baggage in the Kidderpore decks on the day preceding the actual 
embarkation. I have stated elsewhere in this report that 
pilgrims, particularly those from Bengal, take with them little 
that could be classified as ‘ heavy baggage ’. The baggage that 
is brought to Kidderpore the day before the ship set sails does 
not differ from what is taken on board when the pilgrims are 
being embarked, and only a very small fraction of it goes into the 
hold. The work of loading is not usually completed on the day 
arranged, with the result that a large amount of baggage has to 
be taken on board along with the pilgrims, adding very much 
to the confusion. Besides this, the porters deposit their loads 
indiscriminately on the decks in a mo.st chaotic manner. These 
remarks apply also to Bombay and Karachi to a great degree. 
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although the arrangements at these two ports for handling 
baggage are very much better. 

212. It has been suggested that pilgrims should be allowed 
to accompany their baggage on the day arranged for loading 
and see it deposited themselves. Apart from the objection that 
pilgrims may not be allowed on board without previous medical 
inspection, the course suggested will not help much, as most of 
the pilgrims are absolutely inexperienced, having perhaps never 
seen a ship before, and many are old and infirm too. The con¬ 
fusion that begins with the loading of baggage reigns throughout 
the voyage, and must be inevitable in the present conditions 
when no proper arrangements exist for separating baggage from 
passengers. 

213. A certain amount of order could be obtained through 
a system of proper labelling ; but this must be in conjunction 
with arrangements on board. Suggestions have been made in 
Chapter VIII of this report for dealing with the difficulties of 
baggage accommodation in the ship. At present the pilgrim 
usually selects his place according to where his baggage is de¬ 
posited by the porter ; with the introduction of numbered blocks, 
which will be a logical consequence of the amendment to Section 
193 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, indiscriminate dump¬ 
ing of baggage will have to cease and labelling of all pieces, as 
well as strict supervision at the time of loading, will become 
essential. 

214. The prior loading of baggage is, in my opinion, very 
necessary, and I should not advocate any arrangements that 
would entail the entire work of embarking pilgrims and their 
effects falling on the same day, although on occasions this may 
be unavoidable. Efforts should be made by the steamer com¬ 
panies, the Port Haj Committees and voluntary associations, 
who already render considerable help, to collect as much baggage 
as possible ignoring the distinction between ‘heavy’ and ‘ light ’, 
for loading on the day arranged for this work. 

215. Assistance by voluntary workers.— Voluntary workers 
are very much to the fore in assisting pilgrims in all possible 
ways, in the musafirkhanas, at the dock and during embarkation 
and landing on return. In Bombay lady volunteers, I found, at¬ 
tended on women pilgrims, but I have not noticed them in Karachi 
or Calcutta. Very valuable help is given by volunteers in bring¬ 
ing pilgrims and baggage to the ships, and the task of directing 
and instructing pilgrims falls mainly to them. Light refresh¬ 
ments are supplied free at the wharves by voluntary organiza¬ 
tions. The staff of the Port Haj Committees is too small and 
also too occupied with their duties in the office to deal directly 
with all the pilgrims, although the Executive Officer and as many 
of the staff as can be spared at the moment attend to outdoor 
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work. I do not think that without the co-operation of volun¬ 
teers the arrangements at the ports would function at all; their 
service must be recognized by the praise that is due to them. 
At the time of disembarkation also volunteers attend to the 
needs of the pilgrims. 

216. Calcutta as a pilgrim port— -In respect of sailings and 
the number of pilgrims embarked Calcutta occupies an inferior 
place when compared with Karachi and Bombay. In Fig. V 
the relative importance of the three pilgrim ports is illustrated 
by a diagram. Further, the table below gives data covering 
seven years for comparison. 

Share of the Calcutta Port in the pilgrimage traffic. 


Hajj year. 

Total number of 
pilgrims embarked 
at Indian ports. 

Pilgrims 
embarked 
at Calcutta. 

Percentage share 
of the Calcutta 
Port in the pil¬ 
grim traffic. 

1941 

6,068 

1,304 

26-7 

1940 

6,643 

• 

* 

1939 

19,666 

1,762 

8-9 

1938 

19,968 

1,016 

61 

1937 

12,999 

636 

4-9 

1938 

10,675 

391 

3*7 

1936 

13,264 

627 

4*0 


♦There were no sailings from Oaloutta in Hajj year 1940. 


217. The number of pilgrims from Bengal and Assam who 
embark at Calcutta is much less than might be expected from 
the geographical position of the port, as can be seen from the 
figures given below. 


Pilgrimgfrom Bengal and Assam, by Ports of embarkation. 


Hajj year. 

EuBABKlNa AT. 

Total pil¬ 
grims from 
Bengal and 
Assam. 

Percentage 
of Bengali 
and Assam¬ 
ese pilgrims 
using the 
Calcutta, 
port. 

Bombay, 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

1941 

861 

12 

1,267 

2,130 

69-6 

1940 

2,962 


* 

'3,032 

. . 

1939 

t,483 

111 

1,691 

3,286 

61-6 

1938 

2.737 

123 

966 

3,816 

26-3 

1937 


66 

607 

1,776 

34-2 

1936 


28 

362 

1,023 

36-3 

1936 

624 

32 

466 

1,121 

41-4 


♦There were no sailings from Calcutta in 1940. 
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218. Pilgrims embarking at Calcutta form a very homo¬ 
geneous group, as by far the greatest proportion of them are from 
Bengal and Assam ; only comparatively few pilgrims from other 
provinces or foreign countries embark at that port. 

Percentage of Bengal and Assampilgrima among those who embarked at Calcutta. 


Hajj year. 


Percentage. 


1941 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 

1936 


97-1 
no sailing. 
960 
94-1 
96-4 
92-6 
88-2 


219. The neighbouring provinces of Bibar and Orissa are 
not served by Calcutta, contrary to expectation, to any appreci¬ 
able extent. This is revealed clearly by the table given below. 

Pilgrims from Bihar and Orissa, by ports of embarkation. 


Hajj year. 

Ei 

dBABKiSD AT. 

Total pil¬ 
grims from 
Bihar and 
Orissa 

Percentage 
of Bihar & 
Orissa pil¬ 
grims using 
Calcutta port 

Bombay 

1 

Karachi 

Calcutta 

1941 

62 

1 

* i 

67 

6-0 

1940 

176 

1 


176 

. . 

1939 

146 

21 

6 

173 

3-6 

1938 

230 

19 

2 

261 

0-8 

1937 

243 

9 

2 

264 

0-8 

1936 

260 

8 

4 

262 

1'5 

1935 .. 

239 

10 

17 i 

1 

266 

6-4 


220. The sailings from Calcutta have been comparatively 
few ; not more than one or two ships in the season with normally 
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none returning with pilgrims from the Hejaz. The sailings for 
the last six years were as follows : 


Hajj year. 

1941 

1940 

1939 

1938 

1937 

1936 


Shipe, 

“ Akbar” 

No sailing 
“ El Hind ” 
“ Khosron ” 
“ Englestan 
“ Jehangir ” 
“ Jehangir ” 
“ Jehangir ” 


221 . The Haj Inquiry Committee considered that there 

were four important reasons that were against keeping Calcutta 
open as a pilgrim port. The reasons enumerated were briefly 
(1) the length of the journey ; (2) the preference shown by the 
pilgrims themselves for Bombay ; (3) financial considerations 

important from the point of view of the steamship company ; 
(4) the better utilization of tonnage if the longer period taken 
by the voyage from Calcutta were avoided. 

222. Seventeen days is the normal length of the journey 
from Calcutta to Jedda as given by (he Haj Inquiry Committee, 
which is considerably longer than the nine and ten days taken 
by the ships from Karachi and Bombay, Actually the 
“normal” figures are often exceeded, and ten days have not 
always been the duration of the voyage from Bombay to Jedda 
and mce versa. 

In Hajj year 1941 the “Akbar” spent some 22 days on her 
voyage from Calcutta, but the inordinately long time taken was 
on account of war conditions. On the other hand, ships of the 
Haj Line considerably reduced the length of the journey ; the 
“Englestan” took 14 days from Calcutta to Jedda and the 
“ El Medina ” 6 days and 16 hours from Karachi and about 7 
days from Bombay to Jedda. These figures are claimed as re¬ 
cords by the Haj Line, but it must be remembered that the 
better ships of the Mogul Line are not usually run to their 
maximum of speed. It is a problem of the economic speed 
maximum, and the competition years are a bad guide to the 
normal working of the pilgrim traffic. The length of the voyage 
is susceptible of reduction; a duration of 13 days for the voyage 
between Calcutta and Jedda is quite feasible. If the call at 
Kamaran were omitted, it would also result in a saving of time. 
The length of the stay at the Quarantine station is not of im¬ 
portance as it does not normally last more than a few hours ; 
but the harbour cannot be approached after night-fall, which 
necessitates timing of the arrival in a manner that often causes 
the loss of a day. It may be perfectly true that most of the 
ships employed in the pilgrim traffic are not capable of the speed 
desirable in ships carrying passengers, but that is a matter that 
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mast change in the course of time. The tendency in ship con¬ 
struction is to build cargo vessels of higher speed and one might 
reasonably expect that the pilgrim ships of the near future would 
steam at an average of 12 knots and over. Article 5 of the Regu¬ 
lations for the transport of Egyptian pilgrims demands that 
the speed of the pilgrim ship should not be below 12 knots an 
hour {La vitesse des paquebota destines au transport des pelerins 
ne doit pas eire inferieure a 12 noeuds a V heure). The provi¬ 
sion of paragraph 6 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules that the 
ship should be capable of steaming at least eight knots in ordin¬ 
ary monsoon weather is apparently a precaution of safety only. 
The contract speed of nearly all pilgrim ships (see Table XIII) 
is so low that they cannot be expected to maintain economically 
a reasonably high average speed and the actual speed they are 
capable of may be even lower because of deterioration through 
age. The employment of slow ships is a disadvantage which¬ 
ever port is considered , and if a long term view of the problem 
is taken, the objection to Calcutta as a pilgrim port on account 
of the length of the voyage is hardly valid. On the other hand 
it is desirable that all ships joining the traffic should be capable 
of steaming at an average speed of 12 knots. 

223. General statements are often made that pilgrims 
prefer one thing or another and that if something were done 
to which they had not been accustomed in previous Hajj seasons, 
they would resent it. It is forgotten that the mass of pilgrims 
have no previous experience of the Hajj at all and that there is 
no such thing as a corporate body of them. The belief of the 
Port Haj Committee, Calcutta, that muallims are to a large 
extent instrumental in diverting the. traffic to Bombay, is, I 
think, well founded. Pilgrims learn from their guides and 
veteran Hajis, who would quite truthfully tell them that the 
accommodation in Calcutta is very much inferior to Bombay 
and Karachi. The lack of proper accommodation for the stay 
of pilgrims is the greatest hindrance to the development of 
Calcutta as a pilgrim port. 

224. The H,aj Inquiry Committee said in its report : 

‘ In the event of Calcutta being permanently established as 
a port of embarkation, it will, in our opinion, be neces¬ 
sary for a new camp or MusafirkJiana adequate to accom¬ 
modate about 1,500 pilgrims, or the complement of one 
of the larger pilgrim ships to be erected on a new site.’ 

There are two comparatively small Musafirkhanas for 
Muslim travellers in Calcutta, but they are not specially reserved 
for pilgrims. In the larger one of the two, which is in Zakaria 
Street, much of the work preliminary to embarkation is con¬ 
ducted. but the place is not satisfactory for the purpose. The 
congestion is so great that the steamship companies rent houses 
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for putting up their passengers, but the accommodation so 
obtained has never been sufficient to answer the needs. It is 
quite common, I am told, to find pilgrims sleeping on street 
pavements. Through lack of centralised accommodation the 
pigrims are scattered about in a fairly large area of the town and 
there is therefore much delay and confusion in booking tickets, 
giving out passes, etc., and in all the work connected with 
embarkation. To this fact, that Calcutta does not possess a 
musafirkhana for pilgrims or a camp like the one in Karachi, 
the unpopularity of the port must be chiefly attributed. It is 
quite possible to develop Calcutta as a port serving practically 
all the pilgrims of Bengal and Assam, but only on the condition 
that the problem of housing pilgrims and the office of the Port 
HaJ Committee is solved in a satisfactory manner. 

225. The Calcutta Port Haj Committee, who have recently 
gone into the question of constructing a musafirkhana, have 
selected a site and have also obtained a design from a 
well known firm of architects. As the embarkation takes 
place from Outram Ghat, the musafirkhana should be 
situated as near to it as possible. The selected site in 
Sooterkin Street is within a mile from the steamer ghat 
and is also close to one of the principal Muslim quarters of the 
city, a market place and the Dharamtalla Shahi Mosque. The 
site is, therefore, from the point of view of location, as good as 
any that could be chosen. 

226. The plan of the musafirkhana includes the accommo¬ 
dation necessary for the office of the Port Haj Committee and 
the booking offices of the steamer companies. Provision is made 
in it for the stay of about 1,600 pilgrims at a time, but the 
arrangements are such that even a larger number could be housed 
if required without causing undue overcrowding. 

227. Any objection raised to the choice of the site can be, 
in my opinion, only on the ground of expense. Land is expen¬ 
sive in Calcutta anywhere near the centre of the town ; it would, 
however, detract very much from the value of the musafirkhana 
if it were situated in one of the suburbs, where land is compara¬ 
tively cheap, or too far away from Outram Ghat. It has been 
assumed all along that Outram Ghat will remain in future the 
point of embarkation. Although the loading of baggage is done 
in the docks, the embarkation of pilgrims there is inconvenient. 
The Port Health Officer, Calcutta, has written inthis connexion:- 

“ Pilgrim vessels are not in any case permitted to embark 
pilgrims in the docks, vide Government of Bengal, Marine 
Department, Notification No. 41 Marine, dated 20th 
March, 1926, for very good and sufficient sanitary reasons, 
the chief of which is that the latrines of vessels in the docks 
must be locked up and may not therefore be used by 
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pilgrims until the vessel reaches the stream. This may 
be a matter of 6—8 hours from the commencement of 
embarkation during which period pilgrims embarked 
may not leave the vessel to use shore latrines for obvious 
reasons.” 

The docks are situated rather far away from the town and the 
railway stations, while Outram Ghat does not suffer from this 
drawback. The decision to build the musafirkhana near Outram 
Ghat would be from every point of view wise. 

228. Since the Hajj is a permanent feature of Muslim life, 
arrangements connected with it should not be haphazard or 
make shift. The musafirkhana in Calcutta will undoubtedly 
mean a large capital outlay, but its usefulness will last for several 
generations, while temporary arrangements, like renting out 
houses for the occasion or erecting temporary shelters, will 
result in trouble and expense every year. For the maintenance 
of the musafirkhana an annual recurring expenditure would 
normally have to be met, as it is not proposed to levy any charge 
on pilgrims staying there. In the design as envisaged by the 
Port Haj Committee, Calcutta, the ground floor is to have shop 
rooms. As Sooterkin Lane is in a business and shopping quarter 
of the town, it is believed that the rent from these rooms would 
meet the cost of maintenance. The musafirkhana in Zakaria 
Street has a similar arrangement and I am told that the rent 
obtained covers the normal expenses. 

229. It might appear wasteful to build a large and costly 
structure which can be used fully for only a short time in the 
year. The pilgrim camp in Karachi remains practically un¬ 
occupied, except by the office of the Port Haj Committee, for 
long periods. The musafirkhanas in Bombay are on the other 
hand put to good use throughout the year. I found poor 
Muslim students staying in one of them and Muslim travellers 
are not debarred from using them outside the pilgrim season. 
Poor Muslims continually pass through Calcutta on their way to 
Burma and other foreign countries, from whom permission to 
stay in the musafirkhana when it is not needed for pilgrims 
should not in fairness be withheld. I see no reason why the 
proposed building could not be utilised for some good purpose 
or other all the year round. I recommend that the proposal of 
the Haj Inquiry Committee to build a musafirkhana in Calcutta 
for the use of pilgrims should be implemented as early as possible. 

230. It can be seen from the table given in the section 
dealing with the cost of pilgrimage that the rates of fare per 
hundred miles as worked out for the voyage from Calcutta have 
not been lower in normal years than from Bombay. It may of 
course be true that certain expenses incurred bj?^ the steamer 
companies could be avoided if the Calcutta port were closed to 
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pilgrims, but the items of extra cost which are concerned are 
not known to me. Both Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. and 
Messrs. Scindia Steam Navigation Company maintain offices 
and staff in Calcutta for work not connected with the pilgrimage 
and therefore the question of a special establishment does 
not arise. At any rate, the fares charged are not relatively 
low; they are, if compared with the fares ior deck traffic from 
Calcutta to eastern ports, on the other hand rather high. 

231. If the matter is viewed in the narrow perspective 
of monopolistic conditions existing at present, there is certainly 
some advantage in confining sailings to the nearest port to the 
Hejaz, as thereby maximum use of tonnage could be made in 
the limited period of the pilgrim season. But this consider¬ 
ation has real significance only when the amount of tonnage at 
the disposal of the traffic cannot be expanded to meet require¬ 
ments, for example, during war time. (In Hajj year 1941 the 
tonnage provided was adequate, but then the pilgrimage had 
also contracted considerably). With the introduction of faster 
ships many of the disadvantages under which Calcutta at present 
labours will be removed. 

232. Bengali pilgrims, on account of their language and 
their mode of life, form a distinct group which mixes little 
with those from other provinces of India. Their poverty and 
helplessness make them particularly in need of protection and 
assistance, while their trusting nature and unquestioning faith 
are frequently the cause of their undoing at the hands of un¬ 
scrupulous guides, whose favourite victims they are. Calcutta 
is the port nearest their homes, and the Port Haj Committee 
there and the various voluntary organisations know their langu¬ 
age, their habits and their circumstances and are therefore in a 
position to give them most help and protection. It should be 
definitely an advantage to the Bengali pilgrim to embark at 
Calcutta, where all arrangements can be adapted to suit his own 
peculiar needs. 

233. Over ninety per cent of all pilgrims embarking at 
Calcutta come from Bengal or Assam. East Bengal appears to 
furnish most of them, i.e., the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, 
Tippera, Backerganj, Noakhali and Chittagong. The hinter¬ 
land of Calcutta, as has been shown in the data given, is res¬ 
tricted almost entirely to Bengal and Assam. I do not believe 
that even with improved facilities this position is likely to change 
in future. But there is room for expansion, as in past years very 
large numbers of Bengali pilgrims have embarked at Bombay, 
who, if proper accommodation and better arrangements for 
looking after them had been available in Calcutta, would have 
come to the latter port. 
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234. Pilgrims who embark from Calcutta have on the 
homeward journey to land either at Bombay or Karachi, as no 
ships are scheduled to convey them back to their port of depar¬ 
ture. Two factors taken together have, I think, in the past 
justified a practice which steamer companies would be reluctant 
to see changed ; namely, the smallness of Calcutta’s share of 
embarkation—less than 10% in pre-war years—and the way 
people return to Jedda after pilgrimage more according to their 
own convenience than to sailings. Increase in the traffic at 
that port combined with a system of conducted tours—the so- 
called Qalila system—might make return sailings to Calcutta 
practicable ; but the matter must be left at present to the course 
of events. 

235. Conditions of weather are likely to affect the comfort 
of passengers sailing from Calcutta more than from the other 
pilgrim ports, as the Bay of Bengal has two rough periods in the 
year. The foul weather season for the coast from Sind to Konkan 
is officially given as between 26th May and 31st August; the 
seasons for Bengal are as follows—1st April to 13th August and 
1st October to 15th November. 

236. Accommodation at Bombay and Karachi.— There are 
two musafirkhanas in Bombay intended primarily for the use of 
pilgrims, both waqf properties and as such managed by trustees 
appointed under the terms of endowmient. The larger of the two 
is the Haji Saboo Siddiok Musafirkhana, situated in the street 
bearing its name. Within this Musafirkhana the Port Haj 
Committee has its office and practically all the work connected 
with pilgrims is conducted within its precincts. It is a large 
solid well-constructed building of four storeys bxiilt around a 
courtyard with a mosque more or less in the centre. I give 
details of accommodation etc., as supplied by the Managing 
Trustee. 

1. A ccommodation : 

(а) Normally 800 to 900 persons, and 

(б) in case of overcrowding, between 1,000 to 1,200. 

2. Space : About 26 to 30 sq. ft. per head. 

3. Sanitation : 

(a) Total number of seats in latrines 32. 

if>) Urinals nil. 

(c) Standard of persons per latrine about 32. 

4. Cooking ; 

(а) 8 kitchens attached'to building. 

(б) 128 fire places at the rate of 16 in each kitchen. 
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Judging from the number of latrine seats, the sanitary 
arrangements appear to be inadequate ; I have heard complaints 
on this point. 

237. The second and the smaller one is the Jafifer Suleman 
Musafirkhana. In all it contains 60 rooms measuring about 
fifteen feet by twelve and four somewhat larger rooms at the 
corners. Verandahs run all round, and within the courtyard 
there is a mosque. The keeper estimated the accommodation 
at about 600, but this figure if it is reached must lead to over¬ 
crowding. Actually, three hundred is probably the normal 
figure if the area of the rooms only is taken into account, but 
the verandahs are capable of taking up a large overflow. 

238. These two musafirkhanas in Bombay have in the past 
served the needs of the pilgrims well; accommodation is not a 
problem in Bombay. There are also four other musafirkhanas at 
which Muslim pilgrims can stay. The total accommodation in 
all the musafirkhanas is estimated at between 4,000 and 6,000. 

239. In Karachi pilgrims are accommodated in a camp 
which is the property of Government. There are two Muslim 
musafirkhanas in the town, but these are open to the public in 
general and are unsuitable for the use of pilgrims. The grounds 
in which the pilgrim camp is situated are spacious and there 
is ample room for further construction, but the surface badly 
needs levelling. 

240. Very large numbers stay in the camp during the 
outward pilgrim season. The peak figure seems to have been 
reached in 1939, when between the 13th and. 16th of January 
3,894 pilgrims were accommodated. Between the 29th Decem¬ 
ber 1938 and the 16th January, 1939, the number did not 
fall below 2,300. In two recent years, in the Hajj years 1938 and 
1939, tents and shamiaiias had to be erected to take up excess. 

241. The main accommodation in the camp consists of 
sheds, of which 11 can be used by pilgrims. Their plinth area 
at a rough estimate amounts to 44,000 sq. ft. A new double 
storeyed building of a much better type than the old single 
storey sheds has been recently constructed with a plinth area of 
9,200 sq. ft. Taking the requirement of space per pilgrim at 
40 sq. ft. of plinth area, the normal accommodation works out 
to 1,330. The capacity of the camp has been, in my opinion, 
over-estimated in the past. There are no verandahs to take 
up overflow, and during rush periods congestion must be acute. 

242. The construction of the old sheds and their layout 
leave almost everything to be desired. The buildings are primi¬ 
tive in their design and many of them are now, owing to their 
dilapidated state, hardly fit to be used. This has been recog¬ 
nized by Government, who have envisaged a scheme for the 
reconstruction of the pilgrim camp. Some part of the work 
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including the two storeyed block, the latrines and washing places, 
has already been completed, while in the budget for 1941-42 
provision has been made for a further expenditure of Rs. 70,000, 

243. The office of the Port Haj Committee, the rooms for 
immunisation, the dispensary, and the booking office are located 
within the camp. At present the Committee’s office occupies 
two rooms in one of the sheds which, apart from other incon¬ 
veniences, have roofs of galvanized iron that make the interior 
unbearably hot during the day. The Committee has proposed 
to build a two-storeyed house out of its funds, the ground 
floor of which would serve as office accommodation and the upper 
floor as living quarters for the Executive Officer. The question 
from what source the expenditure is to be met is not so important 
as that every construction should form part of a complete scheme 
in order to avoid unco-ordinated building which might later 
become an embarrassing obstacle to improvement. 

244. The reconstructed camp should, I estimate, cater for 
a normal occupation by 2,500 pilgrims while the design and layout 
should be such that an excess of, say, 700 more could be put up 
without causing distress. The sanitary arrangements, however, 
must be ample for a much higher figure, I suggest 3,800. About 
once in four years or so it is likely that the number of pilgrims 
staying at the same time in the camp will exceed 3,200, when 
arrangements must be made for temporary shelters. Suitable 
rooms for immiunisation work and the dispensary must be pro¬ 
vided and two booking offices for the steamer companies, I 
suggest that a fair-sized godown, where baggage could be collect¬ 
ed, repacked if required, and labelled for despatch to the quay¬ 
side, is necessary. At present the latrines are situated rather 
far away from the living quarters, which is not a satisfactory 
arrangement. The camp has its own source of water supply 
and a pumping and storage system which are adequate to meet 
its demands. Water-borne sewage has already been introduced 
in the new latrines and there is therefore no objection to pro¬ 
viding the future living quarters with both latrines and bath¬ 
rooms. Opinion, however, is divided about the location of 
kitchens ; some have suggested their incorporation in the main 
blocks to be built, while doubts about the wisdom of this course 
have also been expressed. It is possible that if the kitchens 
are properly designed, with chimneys that really perform their 
function, smoke nuisance could be avoided ; but I should leave 
decision on this point to the engineer. 

245. Quarters for the police guards, rooms or sheds for 
the grocer’s and butcher’s shop, and a restaurant, and also a 
room or a small separate building for the temporary post office 
will be needed. These requirements although they appear 
elaborate, are necessary when one considers that sometimes 
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for almost two months at a stretch the population of the camp 
may not fall below one thousand. 

246. Pilgrims’ quarters are at present not lighted at all, 
though there are a few electric lights outside in the grounds. 
Suitable, even if economical, arrangements for lighting by elec¬ 
tricity in the new buildings will have to be made. 

247. As regards the reconstruction of the Karachi Pilgrim 
Camp, I do not need to recommend a necessity that has been 
already recognized, but I would like to suggest in this connexion 
that it would be an unwise course to embark upon piecemeal 
building without a comprehensive plan, even if the plan were 
meant to be executed by stages over several years. 



CHAPTER XI 

Pilgrim Guides; Qafilas ; Publicity. 

248. Pilgrim Guides.— The malpractices through which 
the pilgrim—especially the poorer pilgrim—is liable to suffer at 
the hands of those who for a monetary consideration, undertake 
to conduct him on the pilgrimage and look after his needs are 
alarmingly common. Although I am here concerned with 
pilgrim guides who ply their trade in India, a brief description 
of the Mutawwif system in the Hejaz is necessary for a proper 
understanding of the problem. 

249. The business of guiding pilgrims in the Hejaz is shared 
by three classes of persons ; (a) Mutawwifs, who look after the 
pilgrims during their stay in Mecca ; (6) Muzawwirs, who per¬ 
form a similar function at Medina ; (c) Vakils or mutawwifs’ 
agents at Jedda. The mutawwifs form two corporations or 
guilds at Mecca ; one for the Dutch East Indian and Malayan 
pilgrims and the second for all others including Indians. Each 
guild has for its head a Sheikh-ul-Mutawwifin, who is nominated 
by the Government. Every pilgrim on arriving in the Hejaz is 
placed under a mutawwif; it is not in his option to do without 
one. Generally the pilgrims enjoy freedom in choosing their 
mutawwif, except those who come from certain parts or belong 
to certain communities (like Memons) for whom mutawwifs are 
officially appointed under a system called “ Taqrir." 

260. It is unusual nowadays for mutawwifs to come out 
to India to find their clients, but authorised agents, who are 
called sabies, are sent by them to do the recruiting. The term 
muallim* is applied in this country loosely to all kinds of pilgrim 
guides who may or may not be agents of Mutawwifs. Strictly 
speaking, the designation muallim should be reserved for those 
guides whose functions do not stop with handing over pilgrims 
to the mutawwif in the Hejaz, but who conduct them throughout 
the pilgrimage, being either mutawwifs themselves, their part¬ 
ners or underlings in the business. Those who come to India 
for the purpose of obtaining clientele are sabies or agents of 
pilgrim guides in the Hejaz. A proper sahi acts for only one 

*I have not been able to collect information concerning the business of 
hamledara, that is guides who for a fixed sum including the cost of feeding and 
maintenance contract to conduct pilgrims. It is possible that either this system 
itself or the distinction between hamledara and other pilgrim guides has fallen 
into disuse. 
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mutawwif (or muallim) whose agent or servant he is, but very 
often persons calling themselves sabiea or mttaWitws are free lances 
who collect pilgrims, conduct them to Jedda and then sell them 
to the highest bidding mutawwif, when their responsibility—if 
one can speak of responsibility at all in this connexion—ends. 
There is also a great deal of “commission business ” in the 
pilgrim guides trade as it is actually carried out in India. A 
number of sub-agents act for sabies in recruiting their clients, 
others work on their own, selling their recruits to the highest 
bidder, just as the free lance sabi does his. The profit is the 
commission at so much per pilgrim (about ten or fifteen rupees) 
handed over to the sabi or muallim. In these transactions, 
which are most frequent in Bengal, but probably not confined to 
that province, the persons taking part as sub-agents or touts 
are always Indians, while many ‘ muallims ’ are Indians who 
have made a home in Mecca, giving themselves out as Hejazi 
citizens or Indian as it suits the occasion. Maulana Mohammad 
Akram Khan, in his presidential address before the first session 
of the Assam-Bengal Haj Conference, in describing the guides 
trade said : 

“ These agents are generally recruited from the local ‘ Old 
Hajees *. By feasting in different villages on account of their 
being * Old Hajees ' and relating true and false stories on those 
occasions they induce the villagers to perform the Hajj. Ul¬ 
timately these ‘ Old Hajees’ take up the leadership of different, 
groups of Hajees and commence their journey to Mecca. Their 
principal business is to import Hajees and sell them at the hands 
of the muallims. The bargaining begins from Calcutta and 
sometimes from muffasil even and it generally ends after the 
Hajees record the names of their muallims in the office of the 
Hejaz Government at Jedda, During this time the Hajees do 
not know who is their muallim and the muallims also cannot say 
which Hajee will ultimately agree to accept him as his muallim. 
The main reason for this is that the local agents keep on bargain¬ 
ing to the end. Even after the final agreement the trade may 
begin afresh with a new person if the former is unwilling to pay 
up the whole amount on board the ship or if there is the possi¬ 
bility of getting more from someone else. The well-to-do 
muallims instead of wasting money by sending agents to 
villages buy Hajees on board the ship.” 

261. The presence of intermediaries and the hard bar¬ 
gaining until the pilgrim is finally entrusted to the care of a 
mutawwif mean that the pilgrim must pay excessively, in some 
way or other, for the livelihood of all those concerned in the 
pilgrim guide business. It is not at all essential for a prospec¬ 
tive pilgrim to take the help of a guide in order to reach Jedda, 
but the expectation of the Haj Inquiry Committee that the 
activities of the Haj Committees would ultimately result in 
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eliminating the guides has not been realised. The reasons for 
this failure need to be carefully considered. 

252. The profession of a guide is in itself legitimate, 
answering as it does a natural demand without which it could 
not exist. Anybody setting out on a long journey to a foreign 
country will normally attempt before he starts to obtain the 
advice or assistance of an experienced person, who would be 
in most cases of intending pilgrims an individual in the neigh¬ 
bourhood who has himself performed the Hajj. I believe it is 
correct that the real pilgrim guides come into contact with pros¬ 
pective pilgrims very often through ‘ Old Hajis for whose 
services in recommending them they pay a commission. The 
anxiety of the inexperienced to get advice and help in prepar¬ 
ation for the journey cannot be satisfied by published literature 
showing bare details of expenditure, etc., whereas a guide through 
his personal presence and by answering all kinds of questions 
readily gives confidence and a feeling of security that must pro¬ 
duce in the beginning a strong impression in the minds of in¬ 
tending pilgrims. Moreover, not all guides are wholly dishonest, 
even though dishonesty is very widespread. Competition com¬ 
pels mutawwifs to send out or employ agents to recruit clients ; 
as in every other trade recourse to advertisement is required 
to keep the business going. Although it is not necessary to 
choose a guide for the pilgrimage before landing at Jedda, many 
persons feel themselves helpless without one even during the 
early stages of the journey. There is also the attraction of 
going together in company, which might act as an inducement 
to join the group led by a guide. Elimination of the guide, as 
far as his activity in India is concerned, is, I feel convinced, not 
possible, but for this very reason it is essential that the guides' 
business should be so regulated that undesirables could find in 
it no scope for mischief. 

263. Even if the sabi acted honestly, it is not financially 
advantageous to the pilgrim to make use of his services on his 
journey to the Hejaz, for the expenses of the aabi have to be paid 
by him. It is much worse if the guide is not a servant of the 
mutawwif, for his whole livelihood for the year depends on what 
he can get out of the pilgrim in whatever way possible, fear of 
consequences being generally absent. Apparently it is this 
latter type of guide who finds it profitable to induce persons 
with inadequate means to go, since he makes his money on the 
way and not out of mutawwif's dues. 

264. The dishonest guide shows great resourcefulness in 
fleecing his charges, his methods ranging from that of a domestic 
servant who pockets a commission on every purchase to taking 
loans and not repaying them. If a pilgrim is foolish enough to 
hand over his money for safe-keeping to the guide, he will find 
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if it is returned at all to him, that it has grown substantially 
less in the meanwhile. A case has recently come to light of a 
guide who borrowed money from two pilgrims at Karachi with 
a promise to repay the" loans in the Hejaz, but on arriving at 
Jedda disappeared, leaving them stranded. Many cases occur 
of malpractices which are never brought home to the miscreants, 
owing to the reluctance of the victims to lodge a complaint with 
the police for fear of being delayed on the journey, while once 
the. Hajj has been performed even the worst sufferers are only too 
anxious to forget unpleasant incidents which tarnish the memory 
of the pilgrimage. 

265. The Bengal Protection of Mohammadan Pilgrims 
Act, 1896, has turned out to be ineffective as the following figures 


of licenses issued under that Act will prove 


1929 

1930* 

1931 

1932 
1933! 
1934 
1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 


Nil. 

31 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1 

1 

Nil. 


The inadequacy of that Act, which applies only to one pro¬ 
vince, has been recognised for years, I need only refer to the 
finding of the Haj Inquiry Committee in this connexion. 

256. It must remain a matter of regret that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Haj Inquiry Committee for legislation 
directed towards controlling the business of pilgrim guides has 
not been put into effect and that an attempt to do so through a 
bill (the Hejaz Pilgrim Guides Act) had to be abandoned. The 
need for legislation covering the whole of India and affecting 
all persons engaged in the pilgrim guides business is as great 
now as ever, in fact the work of protecting pilgrims can never 
be effective without powers to control those persons who make 
a livelihood out of them. It is wrong, as is frequently done, 
to look upon the matter as one touching religious conscience— 
the Hajj is certainly a religious duty, guiding pilgrims is only a 
business. If everything connected with the pilgrimage were 
allowed to take on a religious colouring, the shipping companeis. 
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without whose service the pilgrims would not reach the Holy 
Cities so easily, have as much claim to consideration as pilgrim 
guides, honest or dishonest. 

257. Control over pilgrim guides can be exercised properly 
only through a system of licensing and powers to punish those 
practising the profession, whether casually or regularly, without 
the authority of a licence. Licences, I think, should be granted 
to mutawwifs or their accredited agents only, while persons un¬ 
connected with pilgrim guides in the Hejaz should be eliminated 
altogether. It should be a condition of the licence that at the 
time of embarkation the licencee should render a complete account 
of all pilgrims in his charge to the Port Haj Committee with 
the names of the muallim or mutawwif chosen by each pilgrim. 
It should be required from the licencee that at the time he is 
engaged he should read out and hand over to the pilgrim the 
official bulletin on the cost of the pilgrimage or other prescribed 
official literature. It would be necessary to haVe two types of 
licenses ; one for the mutawwif, sabi and muallim, that is to 
say, for those guides who accompany the pilgrim and may be 
considered to be responsible for his welfare, and'the second for 
local agents and employees whose main functigp is to recruit 
pilgrims. Free lances among the latter class ‘i&ould also not 
be permitted to join the trade, a precaution that follows from 
the need to curb the evil of buying and selling rights over pil¬ 
grims. How far it has developed can be judged from letters 
of a pilgrim guide who offered to bring pilgrims to one Port 
Haj Committee if he were paid so much per head (under the 
impression apparently that the Coni.mittee made money on 
pilgrims), while to another he was willing to pay a commission 
for help in getting him custom. 

258. The legal instrument for achieving what has been 
suggested above is not available, and T therefore recommend 
that legal powers should be taken to regulate the business of all 
pilgrim guides, irrespective of nationality, and their satellites. 

259. It is very difficult to form an estimate of the number 
of persons engaged in the pilgrim guides business in India ; pro¬ 
bably several hundred are involved-- between 400 and 500 may 
be nearly correct, if the casual touts are omitted. All of them 
are of either Indian or Hejazi nationality, but many are Indians, 
chiefly Bengalis, who have settled down in Mecca (see Table IV 
for an estimate of Hejazi guides). 

260. The relationship between pilgrim guides and the 
shipping companies requires a few words of explanation. As far 
as I am, aware the shipping companies do not directly employ 
recruiting agents themselves, but leave this work to pilgrim 
guides, to whom they give concessions in the shape of free 

tick ets. This practice cannot be regarded as objectionable, for 
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it does not directly affect the pilgrim, but may even benefit him 
by reducing his liability to the guide. It appears, however, 
desirable that the shipping company should disclose the names 
of persons to whom concessions are given, in order to detect 
guides acting without the authority of a licence. 

261. I do not go so far as the Haj Inquiry Committee in 
believing that the object to be aimed at should be to eliminate 
the muallim entirely from India, as far as his business activities 
are concerned. Tourist traffic has been so successfully deve¬ 
loped in the West that I see no reason why the same degree of 
honesty and efficiency should not in course of time become a 
feature of the business of conducting pilgrims to the Hajj. 
Many factors have combined to make dishonesty common, but 
with proper control it should be possible to banish undesirables 
from the field. The guide who would be in other circumstances 
honest is compelled to malpractices through the competition 
of the host of sharks who call themselves guides but are nothing 
better than confidence tricksters. In the' conditions ruling at 
present the trade is not profitable for the honest pilgrim guide, 
and is also tob' precarious to keep him from succumbing to 
temptation. B^ul^he evils are in the circumstances and not in 
the nature of the tipsiness ; for which reason one is justified in 
hoping that once the business is properly regulated, the evils 
would disappear. 

262. Qaflias. The Ecclesiastical Department of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government has since many 
years been organizing conducted tours, called Qafilas, for pil¬ 
grims going from Hyderabad. A Qafila usually consists of about 
250 to 350 members and is headed by an employee, the Qafila- 
sal^g, of the Ecclesiastical Department who supervises all 
arrangements affecting the pilgrims from the starting point to 
return. A pilgrim joining a qafila advances the calculated ex¬ 
penses of the journey—between Rs. 400 to 500 covering steamer 
charges, dues, taxes, conveyances, etc., in the Hejaz but ex¬ 
cluding food, for which the pilgrim has to make his own 
arrangements, except for five days at Mina and Arafat, where 
food and accommodation are provided by the Government of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam. No concessions are enjoyed 
in respect of railway fares, but special trains in India are run 
for the Qafila, the members of which are thus able to travel in 
comfort. According to the size of the Qafila space is reserved 
on the ship ; in the Hejaz motor cars are engaged and all the 
pilgrims perform the journey together in a group. The mutawwif 
is chosen in consultation with the pilgrims before reaching Jedda, 
but pilgrims are allowed to choose their own mutawwif if they 
like, A certain number of pilgrims are assisted by Government 
through the grant of free steamer passage and sometimes by 
cash donations in addition. 
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263. His Holiness Mulla Tahir Saifuddin arranges every 
year for members of the Dawoodi Borah community facilities 
for travelling on the Hajj. The pilgrims do not start together 
in the large group which is a feature of the Hyderabad qafila 
system, but agents of His Holiness meet them at various stages, 
conduct them in the Hejaz, find accommodation, conveyances, 
etc., for them, and in general perform the functions of a high 
class travellers agency. At certain times these Borah pilgrims 
are* treated as guests of His Holiness, from whose benevolence 
also the poorer among them are assisted. I am indebted to 
Sheikh Fazal Husain Aikha Musee Pasha, Inspector of Dawoodi 
Borah Waqf properties in Arabia and Iraq, whom I had the good 
fortune of meeting on board the ‘ Bahmani’, for a description 
of the Dawoodi Borah community’s Hajj arrangements. 

264. The system of conducted tour under the guidance of a 
dependable person or organisation possesses manyobvious virtues. 
The members of &Qafila enjoy security, comfortandfreedomfrom 
care, which a pilgrim travelling by himself cannot hope to obtain 
in the same degree. Large groups can demand and get ameni¬ 
ties at reasonable cost which would be out of teach of the in¬ 
dividual acting by himself; for example, apecial trains or 
carriages in India, reserved motor cars in the Hejaz, better ac¬ 
commodation and, probably, also better and cheaperfood if mess¬ 
ing is done in common. Altogether, a Qafila properly organized 
and conducted avoids the many annoyances and even dangers 
to which the unattached pilgrim travelling by himself or in the 
company of strangers is exposed. The success of pilgrim guides 
in India is due largely to the fact that the average person is 
nervous of venturing out without the support of somebody on 
whose services he could rely for dealing with matters of "svhioh 
he has himself no experience. 

265. It is not possible to judge until the experiment 
is tried out how far Qafilas would be popular, but I believe that 
there exists every probability of success. During a normal 
season about four to five thousand pilgrims might be expected to 
travel in Qafilas if adequate arrangements were made, but this 
is a guess without any claim to accuracy. As a matter of fact 
it should not be necessary to expand the qafila system beyond 
a certain limit; for once it begins to function efficiently pilgrim 
guides would also begin to mend their ways and may even (I 
hope this will occur) compete with equally good organizations. 

^ forming Qafilas and all that is incidental 

to it should be undertaken, I recommend, by the Haj Com- 
mit^es, following the method of the Ecclesiastical Department 
oi His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government as far as 
possible. It would be wise in the beginning for Committee 
members to go as qafilasalars in order to notice defects affecting 
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the success of the experiment, but the question who are to be 
appointed, qafilasalars generally must be left to the time when 
details of organization are taken in hand. The steamer com¬ 
panies, who give concessions topilgrim guides, should not find it 
unreasonable to allow free passage to those in charge of qafilas. 

267. This question was taken up by Government quite 
recently and opinion elicited from Provincial Governments and 
Haj Committees, but the matter was dropped as opinion was not 
throughout favourable. Organization will certainly present some 
difficulties in the beginning but they will surely not be insuperable. 
In this connexion, the pilgrim officer, if he is appointed, should 
be entrusted with the task of helping the Committees in start¬ 
ing the organization of qafilas, and in co-ordinating the work of 
the Committees in this direction. The apparent advantages of 
the qafila system are so great that I consider that it should be 
given a trial. 

268. Publicity. The work of disseminating information 
useful to intending pilgrims is not being on the whole satis¬ 
factorily carried out. In the last several years the volume of 
publicity work undertaken annually by the Haj Committees has 
been extremely inadequate, while failure in making information 
reach its ultimate goal sufficiently early has been especially 
marked. I do not in this connexion refer particularly to the two 
war years, when the uncertainty of sailing dates and other diffi¬ 
culties created unusual problems. On the other hand, it appears 
that the fact of war-time conditions made people more attentive 
to whatever information was available and thus much more 
publicity reached persons to whom it was addressed than would 
have been possible in normal years, a good part of it through 
pilgrim guides, who seem to have been less ready this time with 
counter-propaganda than usual. In Hajj year 1941 the medium 
of the radio was for the first time utilized, an innovation which 
should come to stay. 

269. For the purpose of conducting publicity efficiently 
account must be taken of the channels through which intend¬ 
ing pilgrims can be approached and the matter adapted suit¬ 
ably ; failure to do this must result, as it has happened in the 
past, in a waste of effort. There are several ways open, each 
with its own peculiar merits and limitations. 

270. It is easy to understand how Hajis and pilgrim guides 
are the two chief sources the intending pilgrim derives his stock 
of knowledge and advice from. For a considerable time, per¬ 
haps for several years, before he finally decides, the idea of going 
on pilgrimage works in his mind, and in the meanwhile he con¬ 
sults relatives, friends, neighbours, and persons who have them¬ 
selves performed the pilgrimage. Of the classes of persons who 
influence him most, Hajis and pilgrim guides, the former are 
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often misinformed, full of prejudices and out of date, the latter 
are not disinterested. A great deal of the folly of individuals 
is perpetuated by Hajis who have been themselves guilty of 
folly. The Haji who became destitute in the Hejaz, suffering 
privations and the humiliation of having to beg, will most likely 
tell his listeners how easy it was to do the pilgrimage with little 
or no money and so encourage others to follow his example. It 
appears likely that just those persons whose status depends 
entirely on their being Hajis are most consulted, perhaps be¬ 
cause they are the most vocal. In any case, a person known to 
his neighbours as a Haji will normally be consulted by people 
of the locality. This is a channel for conveying information 
which should, I suggest, be utilized to the fullest as it is the 
most direct and the most effective too. The Haj Committees, 
I would suggest in this connexion, should select suitable persons 
out of returning pilgrims every year and send them from time to 
time the necessary literature,bulletins, etc. By this means a very 
wide contact with potential pilgrims can be established. More¬ 
over, ‘ Hajis’ Frien(fe ’ should be preferably Hajis themselves, 
and I would not call a local committee properly composed which 
did not consist of a good proportion of Hajis. How the pilgrim 
guide could be made to disseminate official information has been 
dealt with in paragraph 257. 

271. From the number of wai^fs recorded in the office of 
the Commissioner of Waqfs, Bengal, it may be estimated that 
there are some 50,000 mosques in that province alone. Atten¬ 
dance at Friday congregational prayers is usual among the 
devout people from whose midst the bulk of pilgrims are recruit¬ 
ed, and the perfectly sound suggestion of the Haj Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee that copies of manuals and bulletins should be posted 
in the principal mosques and the Imams asked to draw the 
attention of their congregations to them should be followed 
wherever possible. It should be the duty of the local Hajj body 
to look after the proper distribution of literature and its display 
at places where it would attract most attention. 

272. The notice boards of Kachcheries, revenue and local 
board offices, and other institutions could be used to display 
the official bulletins issued from time to time, but I would not 
suggest, unless no other course is open at any particular place, 
that Government officers and employees should assist person¬ 
ally in advising the would-be-pilgrim ; it should be sufficient 
if the inquirer were told the address of the nearest Hajj body, 
and directed to it. The pass issuing authority should, however, 
give with the pass the latest copy of the estimate of cost of 
pilgrimage. 

273. In 1922 Government issued a booklet entitled 
‘ ‘ General instructions for pilgrims to the Hejaz and a manual 
for the guidance of officers and others concerned in the Red Sea 
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pilgrim traffic”, which, on its becoming obsolete, was followed 
by a brief popular guide, which ran into three editions from 
1932 to 1933. A manual containing the Acts and Rules was 
separately published on the lines of the booklet of 1922 after 
the changes necessitated by the recommendations of the Haj 
Inquiry Committee had been carried out. This book, which 
bears the title ‘ Manual for the Guidance of Officers and others 
concerned in the Red Sea Pilgrim Traffic’, was republished in a 
second and latest edition in 1938. The Guide was replaced by 
the * Manual of Instructions for pilgrims to the Hejaz ’ which 
was published by the Bombay Port Haj Committee in 1936 (the 
third edition of 1938 is the latest) according to the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Haj Inquiry Committee. This latter publi¬ 
cation, of which there is also an Urdu version, is meant for use 
by pilgrims and their advisers but suffers from the defect that it 
contains too much matter which the average pilgrim would not 
have the patience to go through. I do not advocate the dis¬ 
tribution of * guides ’ in book form among pilgrims, most of 
whom are illiterate or semi-literate. Moreover, the expense 
involved in an enterprise of this kind is considerable and not 
justified by the result it is likely to produce. On the other hand 
a more comprehensive book for the use of “Hajis Friends” and 
all persons entrusted with the task of advising pilgrims is needed, 
containing a fuller account of the Ha jj itself, the journeys in 
the Hejaz and at sea, etc. in simple descriptive language, with 
advice on how to make the best of the facilities available. A 
‘ Hajj Guide ’ of this sort should be designed to help the “Hajis’ 
Friends ” in answering questions on all matters the intending 
pilgrim is interested in. 

274. Leaflets distributed to pilgrims or meant for display 
on notice boards should contain (1) the schedule of sailings and 
fares ; (2) the cost of the pilgrimage with details of expenditure ; 
and (3) such special advice as may be necessary to give in this 
form. As regards the first, sailing dates should be fixed as 
early as possible and steamer companies should be urged to draw 
up their sailing programmes at least two months before Ramzan. 
Passenger lines publish sailings a year ahead, and although this 
may not be possible in the pilgrim traffic, sufficiently early pub¬ 
lication is, however, necessary. Similarly, information regard¬ 
ing the cost of pilgrimage should reach the intending pilgrim 
about six months before Hajj day and its publication repeated 
at suitable intervals if required. 

275. Government issue press communiques annually 
giving details of sailing and other matters. These communiques 
are long and therefore not suitable for publication in newspapers, 
which have to pay attention to economy in space. Moreover, 
they contain matter which it is not necessary to publish at all 
in this manner. For example, the press communique issued on 
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the 15th November, 1938, contained the hours of water supply 
on pilgrim ships and a long schedule of canteen prices. 

276. The press communique should be as brief as possible 
if it is to get printed at all in newspapers. The first issue 
in a season should start by giving the date on which the Hajj is 
likely to fall and then go on to give the programme of sailings, 
fares and the total cost of the pilgrimage ; it should contain a 
warning about the minimum sum required, and an exhortation 
to make preparation early and not to carry unnecessary luggage, 
especially foodstuffs ; and end up by asking intending pilgrims 
to approach local Hajj bodies, or Provincial and Port Haj 
Committees for further information. Newspapers do not like 
publishing matter, except when paid for, which they consider 
is not likely to hold the interest of their readers. Communiques 
issued during the season should make use of the occasion of a 
ship’s sailing or arrival at Jedda* to add to the news the informa¬ 
tion or advice it is desired to publish at the moment. The 
services of the press are not being utilized to the extent it is 
possible to do if more account were taken of the needs of this 
channel of publicity. 

277. The Haj Inquiry Committee recommended that the 
Bombay Port Haj Committee should maintain a publicity 
bureau and the manual of instructions for pilgrims be published 
by it. The publication of the manual has actually been carried 
out, but the publicity bureau has not functioned in other respects, 
for example, in issuing a sufficient number of bulletins annually 
for distribution through the various channels. The Karachi 
Port Haj Committee have not undertaken any work of publicity 
worth speaking of and I do not believe that; they have been 
efficient in disseminating information published elsewhere either. 
To some extent a few provincial Haj Committees have at times 
undertaken the publication of pamphlets but the output has 
been meagre. The Calcutta Port Haj Committee, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the Bengali speaking population, have 
been publishing and distributing literature themselves without 
relying on the work of the publicity bureau in Bombay. Until 
1935-36 the Government of Bengal assisted the Committee by 
bearing a part of the expenditure, but after an objection was 
raised to spending provincial revenue on a central subject help 
in this respect was stopped. The financial means at the disposal 
of the Committee have been too inadequate for them to expand 
their publicity service. 

278. The work of publicity, which requires co-ordination 
and a certain degree of planning, should not be left wholly to the 

♦Publication of such news is desirable as relatives of pilgrims often remain 
in the dark about them until they actually return. All news about pilgrim ships 
are eagerly awaited by thousands of people in this country. 
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initiative of the Committees. Even when certain tasks in this 
connection have to be entrusted to the Committees, the direction 
should be exercised by Government. The publicity bureau 
should be, I recommend, an affair of the Government depart¬ 
ment (through the pilgrim officer, if it is decided to appoint one) 
dealing with the subject of pilgrimage, which should publish all 
literature and bulletins and also supervise its distribution. This 
appears to me to be the only course leading to a more efiBcient 
oonduct of this very important work which could avoid a waste 
of effort and be economical at the same time. 



CHAPTER XII 

Oi^anisation lor the Protection of Pilgrims. 

279. The Amir-ul-HaJ and the protection of pilgrims at sea— 

The Haj Inquiry Committee considered three suggestions for the 
“ vocal and efficient representation of pilgrim interests on board 
a pilgrim ship ”; first, for the appointment of paid inspectors to 
travel with the pilgrims ; secondly, for the formation of a com¬ 
mittee chosen from amongst the pilgrims ; and lastly, for the 
selection of an Amir-ul-Haj. 

280. Under Section 18 {g) of Act No. XX of 1932. which 
is a fruit of the Haj Inquiry Committee’s recommendations, the 
Port Haj Committees have the power “ to authorise whenever 
practicable an individual pilgrim or a committee of pilgrims on 
board a pilgrim ship to represent the grievances of the pilgrims 
to the master or owner of the ship.” Of the two methods 
possible in this provision of law, the formation of -pilgrims’ 
committees has been abandoned in practice as it did not 
work so smoothly or efficiently as representation through 
a single individual, the Amir-ul-Haj. The Amir-ul-Haj 
system is the natural development of an old tradition, 
possibly from the times whep a caravan used to choose a 
leader to keep order and discipline among its members. It is 
now beyond dispute that the Amirs-ul-Haj have been extremely 
useful in looking after the interest of pilgrims during the voyage, 
tribute to the conscientious care with which they have generally 
fulfilled their task has been paid in reports of the Jedda Lega¬ 
tion, and captains of pilgrim ships with whom I have spoken 
admitted the invaluable assistance the ships’ staff have received 
from them. 

281. The Amir-ul-Haj is appointed at the port of em¬ 
barkation by the Port Haj Committee, or at Jedda by the 
British Legation. The appointment at Indian ports is usually 
conducted on board after a consultation among members of the 
Committee. When the choice is fixed the gentleman selected 
is asked for his consent, he is then instructed briefly in his func¬ 
tions and introduced to the captain. His duties commence 
immediately. The captain takes his opinion about the hours for 
serving meals, etc., and throughout the journey he helps the 
captain in settling questions of routine and arrangements 
concerning the pilgrims. The Amir-ul-Haj accompanies the 
captain in his daily rounds to the pilgrims’ quarters, when 
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complaints made by pilgrims are settled with his help or advice. 
In cases of serious disputes between the passengers and the 
ship’s staff much depends on the tact and authority of the 
Amir-ul-Haj in allaying excited tempers. 

282. When the voyage is at end the Amir-ul-Haj submits 
a report, at Jedda to the Legation, in India to the Port Haj 
Committee. In their value the reports vary according to the 
capabilities of the individual, but I have found them to be an 
extremely useful and interesting record of the pilgrim traffic. 
In these papers very valuable observations, suggestions and 
criticisms can be found and I have drawn quite largely upon 
them when attempting to form a true picture of the conditions 
ruling on board. To some extent their usefulness is vitiated 
by the long time they take in reaching the office of the Central 
Government, usually too late to be utilized for the next season. 
This is one of the drawbacks of not having the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittees directly under the Central Government. 

283. As I have said, much depends upon the capabilities 
of the individual Amir-ul-Haj. Suggestions have come forward 
to restrict the field of choice to those travelling in the lowest 
class, on the ground that cabin passengers would not be gener¬ 
ally capable of understanding the difficulties and grievances of 
the poorer pilgrims. Ido not believe that there is any basis 
for this contention, on the other band, cabin passengers with 
their usually better status and education, wider knowledge of 
affairs, and the greater respect they are likely to command among 
the pilgrims themselves, are in no way less fitted for the task 
than deck pilgrims; for Muslim fellow-feeling is not confined 
to any one section or class. No difference should be, in my 
opinion, made between deck and cabin passengers in choosing 
the Amir-ul-Haj, who should be the best man available. 

284. I have in another place (see para. 88) recommended 
the installation of loud speakers to help the Amir-ul-Haj in 
making himself heard by the large mass of pilgrims to whom 
he cannot possibly talk individually. Some difficulty is 
experienced by pilgrims in approaching the Amir-ul-Haj, whose 
place in the deck or cabin cannot of course be known to every¬ 
body. It has been suggested that the Amir-ul-Haj rhould be 
given an office room, indicated by a large sign outside, where 
he could receive visitors at fixed hours of the day. It may not 
be possible to spare;a room in a part of the ship normally acces¬ 
sible to deck passengers, and I would therefore recommend that 
he should receive his visitors near the canteen, a place known 
to every person on board and accessible to all, where a table and 
chairs should be provided for him. Reception hours should be 
advertised by notices. 

286. The Amir-ul-Haj is normally not asked to report on 
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specific points. Questions keep continually arising about many 
matters connected with the arrangements on board which could 
be settled if facts were known more clearly about them. The 
services of the Amir-ul-Haj could be utilized in finding out rele¬ 
vant details by asking him to report on the point it is desired to 
elucidate. More use should be made of the Amir-ul-Ha], 1 
recommend, in finding out facts with the help of brief question¬ 
naires whenever necessary. 

286. The ship’s doctor, besides the work that devolves 
upon him as a medical officer in the hospital and the dispensary, 
assists the master of the ship in looking after the general welfare 
of the pilgrims ; in particular, he has to inspect the food and 
drinking water. In this way he is concerned with the protection 
of pilgrims, but being an employee of the steamer company his 
scope for holding independent views must be usually restricted. 

287. Before the ship sails a sealed complaint box is placed 
in a conspicuous part of the airing deck by the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee or an officer of the Legation at Jedda, as the case may be, 
and it is opened on arrival at the port of destination by one of 
these authorities. The complaint box has furnished a very 
mixed material, some of it useful. The reports of the Amirs- 
ul-Haj and the matter culled from the complaint boxes are 
scrutinized by the Port Haj Committees and ultimately reach the 
Centre through the channel of the Provincial Governments. 
Through these two means, especially the complaint box, the pil¬ 
grim can make his voice directly heard by all those who are res¬ 
ponsible for his welfare. I have made use of both reports and 
complaints in the course of the inquiry to glean facts and to 
check up my own conclusions. 

288. A more elaborate arrangement than ours for the 
protection of pilgrims on board and the maintenance of order 
among them is required by Article 16 of the Egyptian Rules for 
the transport of pilgrims. 

‘ In each pilgrim ship ’, the Article reads, ‘one berth of 
the I class shall be reserved free of cost during the voyage for 
the delegate of the Egyptian Government charged with super¬ 
vising the execution of the conditions for the transport of pilgrims, 
and other berths for the guards charged with the maintenance 
of order and security as well as the supervision of the distribu¬ 
tion of water. There shall be one guard for every two hundred 
pilgrims.' 

Arrangements such as the above of the Egyptian rule are 
not necessary on Indian pilgrim ships as the Amir-ul-Ha j has been 
found in reality to be able to act as an effective intermediary 
in the settlement of all immediate questions and disputes. I 
do not, therefore, advocate the appointment of paid inspectors 
and not at all of guards. Nevertheless a great deal of work 
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connected with the proper disposition of passengers and their 
baggage is not being carried out, with the result that chaotic 
conditions prevail during the voyage. Order in this sense needs 
to be maintained or rather created. A recommendation has 
been made in chapter VIII of this report for the employment 
of a baggage-master on board every ship. Such duties fall within 
the sphere of the company’s employees and are properly carried 
out by them and not by officers of the State or voluntary workers. 

289. Port Haj Committees. The Port Haj Committees 
are constituted under the Act No. XX of 1932, which was 
passed as a result of the recommendation of the Haj Inquiry 
Committee, but they came into being in the first half of 1934. 
With the coming in force of Part III of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, (i.e.. Provincial Autonomy) all the statutory func¬ 

tions relating to the Port Haj Committees which were to be 
exercised by Government were delegated for administrative 
reasons to the Provincial Governments concerned under Notifica¬ 
tion No.F. 149—33/3 6-G., dated the 30th March, 1938. The rule 
making powers under the Port Haj Committees Act are now vested 
with the Provincial Governments who have control over the 
Committees. 

The membership of a Committee comprises three classes *, 
nominated members, elected members, and members co-opted 
by the elected members. I give below the position in respect 
of each committee. 


Categories of members. 

Bombay 

Committee. 

Karachi 

Committee. 

Calcutta. 

Committee. 

Members nominated by the Provincial 
Government. 

7 

(including 
not more 
than 5 
officials). 

6 

(including 
not more 
than 6 
officials). 

7 

(including 
not more 
than 6 
officials.) 

Members elected by the elected Muslim 
members of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of the Port. 

2 

2 

2 

Members elected by the elected Muslim 
members of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, elected Muslim mem¬ 
bers of the Council of State and 
Central Legislative Assembly and 
elected Muslim members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Medical Council. 

6 

6 

6 

Members co-opted by the elected mem¬ 
bers of the Port Haj Committee. 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

18 

17 

19 
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The rules for the Bombay and Karachi Port^Haj Committees 
are in substance the same, as they were framed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay before the partition of Sind, but the Calcutta 
rules differ from them in important particulars. 

290. The rules for the Bombay and Karachi Committees 
require that one of the co-opted members should be a ‘ person 
having Arab, Persian or such other foreign nationality and possess¬ 
ing intimate knowledge of the current affairs of the Hejaz.’* There 
are always members on the committees who have themselves 
performed the Ha]']' and know as much of the Hejaz and the affairs 
of that country as is necessary. Moreover, reliable advice and 
accurate information can alwaj^s be obtained from the British 
Legation at Jedda. The presence of a foreign subject on the 
committee, who might have a particular interest to foster or 
conflicting loyalties to reconcile, is an unnecessary complication 
that is best avoided. It may be noted that the Calcutta rules 
debar non-British subjects from membership of the Committee. 
The clause in the Bombay and Karachi rules which provides for 
the co-option of a foreign subject in the committee should be, I 
recommend, either deleted or substituted by a provision giving 
the seat to a person who should be a British subject possessing 
a fluent knowledge of either Arabic, Persian, Pashtu or Turki. 

291. Representatives of the shipping companies, that is 
one of Messrs. Turner, Morrison and one of Messrs. Scindia Steam 
Navigation, have found seats in the Calcutta Port Haj Committee 
through nomination by the Bengal Government. On the 
Bombay Port Haj Committee no seats have been obtained, 
through nomination or otherwise, by representatives of shipping 
companies, though attempts have been made. It could be 
pleaded that the representative of the steamer company would 
be in a position to explain and clarify matters affecting the traffic 
and would thereby ensure co-operation between the Committee 
and the company. In reality on all important issues no agree¬ 
ment can be reached between the company and the Committee 
through this channel, and in minor matters a settlement should 
be possible without the need of such representation. On the 
other hand, a real danger exists of the Committee’s being made 
the battle ground of commercial interests. It is advisable for 
this reason that no person who takes part in the management 
or direction of any business which has interest in the pilgrim 
traffic should be qualified to be a member of the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee. Muallims and other pilgrim guides, who are interested 
in the pilgrim traffic in a commercial sense, should have as little 
claim to being on the committee as representatives of the steamer 
companies. 


•Karachi has no foreign subject on the Committee, the rule notwithstanding. 
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292. In the following a list of the official nominated mem¬ 
bers and ex-officio members (Calcutta only) is given, 

Bombay. 

1. Deputy Cemmissioner of Police. 

2. Port Health Officer. 

3. The Executive Health Officer, Bombay Municipal 

Corporation. 

4. The Docks Manager, Bombay Port Trust. 

Kaeaohi. 

1. The Collector of Karachi. 

2. The Port Health Officer. 

3. The Health Officer, Karachi Municipality. 

4. The Divisional Superintendent, North-Western 

Railway, Karachi. 

6. Chairman, Karachi Port Trust. 

Calcutta. 

1. The Port Health Officer, Calcutta. 

2. The Executive Officer, Calcutta Port Haj Committee. 

A representative of the G. I. P. Railway was until recently 
on the Bombay Port Ha|j Committee but on the Rule [39 (d)] 
being amended by the Bombay Government he has now lost his 
seat. Railway representatives have in the past been useful to 
the work of the Bombay and Karachi Committees in arranging 
railway facilities for pilgrims and it appears desirable that some 
railway officials should be appointed on the committees. It 
seems to me that the following official members are required 
on each Port Haj Committee : 

1. Port Health Officer. 

2. Health Officer of the Municipal Corporation. 

3. Commissioner of Police or his nominee. 

4. Port Trust Official. 

6. One or more representatives of the railways at the 
Port. 

293. The Port Health Officer is indispensable, as upon him 
the burden of a great deal of the work at the time of embarka¬ 
tion and return falls, while the Health Officer of the Corporation 
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could give advice and assistance in the arrangements connected 
with immunisation and the sanitation at the Musafirkhanas. In 
Bombay the Commissioner of Police is one of the Trustees of the 
Haji Saboo Siddick Musafirkhana, but apart from this consider¬ 
ation, which applies only to Bombay, a senior police officer of 
the city could be obviously useful to the committee, as special 
arrangements for keeping order have to be made during the stay 
of the pilgrims at the port and at the time of embarkation and 
return. 

294. The Chairman of the Karachi Port Trust has been 
for many years a member of the Karachi Port Haj Committee 
and the assistance he has rendered to that body in making 
arrangements at the wharf, etc., has been invaluable. The 
work of embarkation and debarkation is connected with the 
facilities of the port and it is therefore desirable that either 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees or his nominee should 
be on the Haj Committee of the port. 

296. The Executive Officer of the Port Haj Committee, 
Calcutta, has been nominated by the Bengal Government as 
an ex-officio member of the Committee. This arrangement is 
peculiar to Calcutta and is open to objection as the Executive 
Officer is a servant of the committee and should, in the deli¬ 
berations of the committee, act as secretary and not as member. 

296. Besides the official members, non-officials are also 
nominated on the committees. In a resolution passed by the Bom¬ 
bay Port Haj Committee it has been suggested that all seats on 
the committee which are not to be filled by official members 
should be thrown open to election. In particular, the committee 
has suggested that the lady member at present nominated should 
in future be chosen by election. To this part about the lady 
member I see no obvious objection, for the purpose of having a 
lady on the committee can be served just as well by election as 
by nomination, but I must point out that nothing debars the 
electoral bodies from electing a lady if they so desire or the elect¬ 
ed members from co-opting her. However, I consider that for the 
present the provision for nominating a lady to the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Haj Committees should be kept and a similar pro¬ 
vision should also be made for Calcutta, but the lady nominated 
should preferably be either a Muslim lady doctor or a lady in¬ 
terested in questions concerning health or social reforms. 

297. If the suggestions formulated above are accepted, 
one nominated seat each in Bombay and Calcutta will remain 
to be filled. The Calcutta Port Haj Committee has urged that 
the Chairman or a nominee of the Assam Provincial Haj Com¬ 
mittee should be given a seat. The Assam Provincial Haj Com¬ 
mittee does not exist any longer as a single body, having been 
split up into two divisional committees. Moreover, the wisdom 
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of maintaining Provincial Haj Committees in- their present form 
is doubtful, and recommendations are made in this report for 
substituting the current system of independent provincial bodies 
by another which will possess the advantage of greater co-ordina¬ 
tion and unity. The rules do not debar the presence, on the 
Committees of members from the mufassils, but the question of 
travelling allowance arises, unless such members are willing 
to defray the expenses of the journeys out of their own pockets. 
Co-ordination in the work of mufassil organizations can be 
established by the Executive Officer, who is a touring officer, 
more effectively than, by one or two mufassil members, who would, 
after all, deal with matters from their own restricted areas as 
far as this is concerned. 

298. The Port Haj Committees are under their respective 
Provincial Governments, in accordance' with the delegation of 
powers mentioned at the beginning of this section. Difficulties 
have constantly arisen on account of this arrangement, through 
which the Central Government have lost direct contact with 
the Committees. Delays in the despatch of business in which 
both the Central Government and the Committees are interested 
have been a regrettable feature of the system, while the fact 
that the normal channel of communication is through an inter¬ 
mediary who is not immediately concerned tends to give rise 
to the belief in the minds of the members that little interest is 
taken in the affairs of the committee by the Central Government. 
Several instances could be cited (for example. Port Trusts, 
Mercantile Marine Department and the Port Health Depart¬ 
ment) of bodies which were formerly under the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments but which are now directly controlled by the Centre. 
If the recommendation put forward in this report for the 
appointment of an officer of the Central Government to deal 
with pilgrimage matters were accepted, any reasons of adminis¬ 
trative convenience -which might now require the delegation of 
powers to the Provincial Governments would lose all substance. 
I recommend that the Port Haj Committees should be placed 
directly under the Central Government. 

299. The paid staff of the Port Haj Committees. Tbe 

position with regard to the permanent establishment, excluding 
menials, of the Port Haj Committees is set out below. 

Port Haj Committee, Bombay. 

Present Scale. Allowances, 

Rs. Rs- 


1. 

Executive Officer 

200—10—300 

60 

2. 

Head Clerk .... 

115—6—160 

— 

3. 

Accountant and Cashier 

.. 60—6/2—90—6—140 

— 

4. 

Haj Committee Clerk 

• ff 
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Pruent SaUe. AOowmmi. 
Bs. Bb. 


5. 

Clerk and Typist 

60—6/2—90—6—140 

— 

9. 

Despatok and Beoorda Clerk.. 


— 


Port Haj Committee, Karachi. 


1. 

Executive Officer 

200—20—400 

96 

2. 

Head Clerk 

120—6—160 

— 

3. 

Accountant 

80—4—120 

— 

4. 

Clerk 

60—6/2—76 

— 

5. 

Clerk .. .. 

40—6/2—70 

— 

6. 

Clerk 

40—6/2—70 

— 


Port Haj Committee, Calcutta. 


1. 

Executive Officer 

160—10—260 

10 

2. 

Head Clerk 

126—16/2—200 

— 

3. 

Clerk 

46—46—60—6/2—80 

6/2—106 

— 

4. 

Clerk 

» » • • 

— 

300. The Haj Inquiry Committee recommended that the 


Executive Officer at Bombay should be of superior rank, corres¬ 
ponding to that of a Deputy Collector, and should draw pay of 
approximately Rs. 500 to Rs. 700 and the other two Executive 
Officers should be of a rank corresponding to that of a first 
grade Mamlatdar in the Bombay Presidency, i.e., in receipt of a,, 
salary of about Rs. 275-16-360 per mensem. The position at 
present is that of the three posts of Executive Officers only that 
of Karachi is approximately according to the rank and scale 
of pay recommended by the Haj Inquiry Committee. The 
Executive Officer is the head of an office and has to perform 
certain statutory duties, some of which were formerly performed 
by Government officers of much higher rank, while his work 
brings him into contact with the public, shipping companies, 
district authorities, etc., and he must therefore command con¬ 
fidence and respect. His status at present in Bombay and 
Calcutta is below what might be reasonably expected in a post 
carrying duties and responsibilities of a kind similar to his. 
The Port Haj Committee, Calcutta, feels that the pay attached 
to the post of its Executive Officer is incompatible with the 
dignity and responsibility that go with it. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Haj Inquiry Committee about the pays of the 
Executive Officers, without being rejected by Government, 
were for reasons of financial stringency not put into effect. The 
new scale now in force for First Grade Assistants in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat is Rs. 140—10—400, which is better, 
if the maximum is considered, than that of the Bombay and 
Calcutta Executive Officers, although the duties of the latter are 
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far more responsible, requiring more initiative, tact and executive 
ability than those of Secretariat Assistants. 

301. There does not seem to exist any valid reason for making 
distinctions between the grades and pays of the Executive Officers 
at the three different ports. If the number of pilgrims embarking is 
alone considered, Karachi should take precedence over Bombay ; 
and the presence of the pilgrim camp there means more work 
and responsibility for the Executive Officer, who, besides, is res¬ 
ponsible for the collection and disposal of deposits made by 
pilgrims proceeding to Iraq and Iran. Although the Calcutta 
Port Haj Committee’s office deals with fewer pilgrims at embarka¬ 
tion, the work connected with the protection and welfare of 
pilgrims from Bengal and Assam is complicated and needs special 
attention. The Haj Inquiry Committee was influenced by the 
consideration that the Bombay Port Ha j Committee would be 
in charge of publicity work throughout India, but actually the 
Calcutta Committee does the publicity work for Bengal and 
Assam. Bombay has not been successful in carrying out the 
work of publicity as desired by the Haj Inquiry Committee, which 
has now more or less come to a standstill. The Executive 
Officers of all the three pilgrim ports should, in my opinion, be 
treated on the same footing. As regards the scale of pay, I 
suggest that it might be fixed at, say, Rs. 400'—20—600. The 
starting pay suggested is less than that for superintendents of 
the Central Secretariat on the new scale .of pay for them, i.e., 
Rs. 600—20—600. 

302. Several recommendations made in this report will 
place an additional burden of work on the offices of the Port 
Haj Committees. As it is, the offices appear to be under-staffed 
and are below the scale of establishment, except at Karachi, 
that was at first envisaged for them. Retrenchment in the 
strength of the staff was carried out in Bombay in 1940 as a 
measure of economy, which might be justified by exigencies 
of war-time but must not be regarded as a normal arrangement. 
Temporary clerks are taken on when necessary, but being raw 
hands without previous experience, they need constant super¬ 
vision and cannot completely relieve the permanent establish¬ 
ment, who have to do out-door work during the busy days of 
the season, of routine duties, with the result that out-door work 
suffers to some extent. The question of providing the Committees 
with adequate permanent establishment should, I recommend, be 
examined in consultation with the Port Haj Committees. 

303. The conditions of service of the clerical establishment 
are apparently not attractive enough to induce the right type of 
man to join or to keep him from leaving the job the moment 
he finds a better one. Under the Calcutta rules, the staff is 
entitled to pension, but no such provision has been made for the 
staff at the other pilgrim ports. The alternative to giving 
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pension is to introduce a scheme of contributory provident fund, 
but this has also not been done so far in Bombay and Karachi. 
The possibilities of advancement cannot be great in a small 
office and it is therefore necessary, if constant changes in the 
personnel are to be avoided, that the ministerial servants should 
have sufficient inducement to remain. The Committees have 
suggested increase in the existing scales of pay ; and I recommend 
that both the revision of scales of pay and the question of intro¬ 
ducing contributory provident funds should be considered. 

304. The Finances of the Port Haj Committee. The income 
of the Port Haj Committees is derived from the following 
sources : 

(t) Indigent Pilgrims ’ Fund (for expenditure on the 
relief of indigent pilgrims only). 

(ii) Interest on deposits. 

(m) Unclaimed deposits. 

(tv) Passage money recoverable from the shipping com¬ 
pany to be refunded to pilgrims but unclaimed by 
them. 

(v) Unclaimed property and effects of pilgrims. 

(t>») Visitors’ pass fee. 

(vii) Fee for pilgrim passes issued at ports to persons not 
resident there. 

306. The Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund is earmarked for the 
specific purpose of giving relief to pilgrims who are in need of 
it and neither the capital nor the interest accruing from the in¬ 
vestment of the fund may be spent on objects other than for what 
it was created.-(Section 20 (d) of the Port Haj Committees Act). 
Very large sums used to be spent at one time by Government on 
the repatriation of pilgrims stranded in Bombay after their 
return from the Hejaz. For instance in 1902-3 Rs. 30,000 were 
spent and in 1903-4 the amount exceeded Rs. 73,000. In 1905 
the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund was started by the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, to meet the heavy demand made annually 
upon the charity of the public or the revenues of the State by 
destitute pilgrims. At that time pilgrims used to deposit a 
sum of Rs. 10 at the port of embarkation to defray the cost of the 
railway journey to their homes on return ; from the sum that 
remained unclaimed of the deposit thus made the core of the 
fund was created. Further a sum of Rs. 7,063 lying as unclaimed 
deposits of pilgrims who had died in the Hejaz without leaving 
heirs had lapsed to the Crown, and this money was also credited 
to the new fund. The Government of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad contributed Rs. 30,00ff in three instalments 
to the fund and the Government of Bhopal Rs. 2,400 annually 
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from 1902 to 1932 ; besides these big donations numerous smaller 
ones of varying amounts were received from the Muslim public. 
Even as late as 1940, when it was feared that the number of 
destitutes would be higher than in normal years, an appeal was 
made to the Muslim public for subscription by which Rs. 4,700 
were obtained. The fund is thus derived from the money of 
pilgrims themselves, and from the charity of Muslim states and 
the Muslim public. On the 31st December, 1940, the balance 
at the credit of the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund at Bombay stood at 
Rs. 1,29,631-4-6. A similar fund, but very much smaller in 
amount—about Rs. 4,730, the balance on the 31st of March 
1939—exists in Calcutta. 

306. No Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund is maintained by the 
Karachi Port Haj Committee as, according to the Chairman of 
that Committee, no occasion has arisen to give relief to indigent 
pilgrims who approach for such assistance. No applications for 
assistance from pilgrims are to be found on record and apparently 
cases needing relief in the past obtained it from charitable persons, 
for I find it hard to believe that pilgrims landing at Karachi are 
never in need of assistance. However, as long as adequate help 
is given to those who are in want, it does not matter whether 
the money spent is derived from a sum accumulated from charit¬ 
able contributions or the charity is obtained directly as occasion 
arises. It is nevertheless one of the statutory duties of a Port 
Haj Committee [(see Section 18 (1) (c) of Act No. XX of 1932)] 
to give relief to indigent pilgrims, and that is not dependent upon 
the existence of an Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund : whether such a 
fund is at the disposal of the Committee or not, or the sum 
inadequate, the obligation laid upon it by law must be fulfilled. 

307. Only the interest accruing from the investment of 
the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund at Bombay is utilized, without 
touching the capital, apparently for reasons of prudence. As 
the fund is large in amount the interest that is obtained does 
perhaps cover the demands made upon it annually, if not fully, 
at least to a great degree. Anxiety that inroads upon the invested 
money might have to be made at times appears to me to be the 
underlying thought that has prompted the Bombay Port Haj 
Committee to suggest in a resolution that return railway tickets 
should be prepaid by the pilgrims. Much of the work of relief 
at Bombay is done on behalf of pilgrims from Bengal and Assam, 
whose railway fares and daily expenses up to Calcutta are paid 
(please see the section on destitution in Chapter IX where figures 
are given). There is real danger of a narrow view being taken 
by the Port Haj Committees of their liability towards pilgrims 
of remote provinces. The destitute pilgrim should be afforded 
relief by the Committee of the port he lands at, the province of his 
origin being utterly irrelevant. There should be also no question 
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of adjustments between the several Port HaJ Committees for 
meeting the expenses of relief in respect of pilgrims who might 
be considered to belong to the care of one or other of the Com¬ 
mittees, for the duties of a Port Haj Committee towards the 
destitute pilgrim is not limited regionally. The arrangement 
whereby the Bombay Committee pays the expenses of the 
Bengali and Assamese destitute up to Calcutta and the Calcutta 
Committee bears the further expenses of repatriation has its 
justification in practical convenience only and in nothing else. 

308. In another part of this report I have pointed out the 
desirability of introducing a system of advance deposits for the 
minimum expenses to be incurred in the Hejaz in order to cope 
with the problem of destitution there. Once the pilgrim returns 
to India he is either in a position to obtain iponey from his home, 
from friends and relations, or, if he is entirely without means, 
from the Port Haj Committee and the large-hearted liberality 
of charitable persons and institutions—of all these sources he is 
normally cut off in a foreign country. The two cases are 
thus very different. The problem of repatriation at the ports 
of debarkation is not of a magnitude that necessitates the em¬ 
ployment of complicated measures and I do not recommend 
prepayment of return railway tickets through deposits or other¬ 
wise. 

309. The policy of the Bombay Port Haj Committee in 
not encroaching upon the capital amount of the Indigent 
Pilgrims’ Fund might be considered to be wise on a long-term 
view. It appears that the numbers of pilgrims in need of assis¬ 
tance on their return have diminished in the past several years 
and may further decline in future until a minimum is reached. 
The existence, therefore, of a fund sufficient in amount to meet 
the expenditure from interest for all normal years would be 
an arrangement whose chief value would lie in permanency and 
stability. In estimating what might be the normal incidence of 
destitution from the relief actually given by the Port Haj 
Committees, caution is necessary. Many pilgrims, as it is, 
obtain relief directly from charity and the Port Haj Committees 
by restricting the amount to be spent merely force the destitutes 
to seek for help elsewhere. The amounts spent in the past by 
the Committees give no true picture of the situation ; I do not, 
therefore, consider that the money budgeted by the Bombay 
Port Haj Committee for the purpose of giving relief should 
necessarily be limited by the interest from the fund. Quite 
conceivably, it might happen in certain years that the interest 
amount and public charity together fall short of the money 
needed, when the excess will have to be found either from the 
capital investment of the fund or from the general resources of 
the Committee. I do not consider that a Port Haj Committee 
is at liberty to restrict expenditure on the relief of pilgrims as 
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long as money, whether invested or in current account, is at its 
disposal. If ultimately it is decided to keep the fund intact at 
a certain figure, excess expenditure on the relief of destitute 
pilgrims ought to be met from other sources ; but a clear decision 
on this point is necessary.* 


310. Under Section 20 of Act XX of 1932 the ‘ Haj Fund,’ 
which IS the money at the disposal of the Port Haj Committee, 
includes the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund. This arrangement leads 
to confusion, as the latter fund is earmarked for a specific pur¬ 
pose and carry-overs from it cannot be utilized for general 
expenditure. Contributions to it and income derived from its 
investment fall in a different category from other sources of 
revenue. A clearer separation of the Indigent Pilgrims’ 
Fund from all other assets and incomes appears desirable. 


311. All the sources of income of the Committees are un¬ 
certain and inconstant. The item ‘ Interest on Deposits ’ va.\xsi 
now be ignored as very few pilgrims deposit money at the port 
of embarkation to defray the cost of the return journey. Between 
1934 and 1940 only Rs. 60 lapsed on account of unclaimed 
deposit. The expectation that the two heads («») and (m) 
would furnish an income of several thousand rupees annually 
has not been fulfilled. 

312. Figures are given below of the income derived by the 
Committees from unclaimed return tickets and properties and 
effect of pilgrims. 

Pottage money recoverable from the chipping company to be refunded to piU 
grimt but vnclaimed by them. 


Post Haj Commitxbxb. 


Year. 



Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1034-36 

•• 

660 0 0 


1935-36 

798 10 10 



1036-37 

606 12 0 

•• 


1037-38 

200 4 0 

1,677 6 0 

-• 

1938-39 

620 4 2 

1,028 1 7 


1039-40 

593 13 1 

893 6 7 

178 4 0 


*Xhe flaaaoial management of the Committees is regulated by the rules 
and orders of Government (at present the Provincial Government concerned), who 
are, therefore, the authority to decide in all such matters. 
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Unclaimed property and effeeia of pilgrima. 


Year. 

POBT HaJ CoMlflTTBBB. 


Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

1934-36 

Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1936-36 

199 16 6 



1939-37 .. -. 

1,287 6 4 

1,876 8 9 


1937-38 

47 8 0 


• . 

1938-39 .. .. .. j 


643 0 3 


1939-40 .. .. .. j 

378 8 7 

210 2 0 



The income derived under items (iv) and (») depends on the 
pilgrim or his heirs or nominees not being traced. The 
return ticket is regarded as having lapsed to the Crown after 
the expiry of two years from the last date tickets were issued in 
the outward pilgrim season, when the value of the unclaimed 
tickets is credited to the Committee. Pilgrims on arrival at 
Jedda deposit their return tickets with the British Legation. 
Tickets remaining unclaimed after eighteen months are 
sent to the Committee of the port of embarkation. The Com¬ 
mittee thereafter attempts to trace the pilgrim, his nominee 
or heir through the District authorities, but the time remaining 
before the statutory period of two years expires is in many cases 
too short. Government have at present under consideration a pro¬ 
posal to give a fair chance to the parties entitled to claim and 
obtain the refund of the unclaimed passage and deposit money 
by extending the suspense period. 

313. Not every pilgrim leaves his return ticket in the 
custody of the British Legation at Jedda, the arrangement 
being purely voluntary. After the expiry of two years the 
passage money appertaining to unclaimed tickets which were 
not deposited with the Legation is sent to the Port Hag Com¬ 
mittee by the shipping company. In these cases the money is 
regarded as having lapsed to the Crown and attempts to refund 
it by tracing the pilgrims, if still alive, or their heirs and nominees 
cannot properly be made. The position is unsatisfactory. No 
money should, in my opinion, be treated as having finally lapsed 
unless due notice has first been served upon the persons entitled 
to claim its refund and sufficient time allowed for tracing them. 

Income that depends upon the absence of claimants to 
money liable to refund must be regarded rather in the nature of 
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windfall than as a yearly revenue which can be relied upon to 
meet recurring expenditure. Every improvement in the work of 
the Committees in finding out claimants will tend to diminish 
the income under such beads ; there is likely to be, at least, no 
appreciable increase in future. 

314. The income derived from the fees on {vi) visitors 
passes and (vU) pilgrim passes, although subject to fluctuations, 
shows a constancy that depends only on the ihagnitude of the 
pilgrimage. 

{vi) Visitors pass fee. 



Year 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 


Poet Haj Committees. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,360 

661 

-• 

1,089 

312 

257 

1,443 

594 

162 

1,569 

855 

644 

1,782 

546 

676 

396 

87 
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order to encourage pilgrims to take out passes in their home 
districts. It is the largest source of revenue for the Port Haj 
Committees, and the Provincial Haj Committees, as far as they 
exist, are financed out of the portion that goes to their share 
under the airangements now in vogue. It has been pointed 
out elsewhere in this report that the fee on pilgrim passes acts 
as an unequal capitation levy and the purpose for which it was 
introduced is not being fulfilled nor is likely to be in future. The 
abolition of the pass fee has therefore been advocated in chapter 
IX. If the recommendation in this connection is accepted, the 
desirability of finding an equivalent source of income must be 
considered. 

316. I leave out of discussion the question of principle 
whether the pilgrim should be taxed, in whatever shape it be, 
for services rendered to him. In practice the pilgrim pass fee 
has functioned as such a tax, which on account of unequal inci* 
dence could be regarded as being inequitable. There are, 
however, advantages in maintaining a source of income that 
would adjust itself automatically with the volume of the traffic 
and so be commensurate with that part of the expenses that 
varies similarly. It would simplify the levy of such a fee, and 
also make its basis sounder in theory, if it were dissociated from 
the issue of passes and connected with the registration of pilgrims 
by the Port Haj Oommittees ; for not every person obtaining a 
pass necessarily embarks, while the work of protection depends 
for its effectiveness on the records kept. 

317. A sniall sum of one rupee as a ‘registration fee ’ 
would not be directly felt as a burden by the pilgrims, while in 
the aggregate the money so derived would help in meeting the 
expenditure connected with their welfare. If the recommenda¬ 
tion to abolish the fee collected from pilgrim passes is accepted, 
the imposition of a registration fee not exceeding one rupee per 
head on all pilgrims* should, I suggest, be considered. The 
yield is likely to be about two-thirds (taking the fee at one 
rqpee) of what can be expected from pass fees. 


318. The Port Haj Committees derived a substantial in¬ 
come in recent years from the fee levied on the grant of visas to 
pilgrims proceeding to Iraq. 



PoHT Haj Committees. 

Year 





Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

1938-39 

4,657 

9,071 

695 

1939-40 -. . • 

5,269 

2,175 'j 

1 1,308 


♦Foreign pilgrims do not pay any fee for pilgrim passes issued to them. 
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This source dried up at the close of 1939 when the Iraqi 
Consulate was opened at Karachi. 

319. Donations to the Haj Fund are not likely to be forth¬ 
coming in future from the Muslim public in any appreciable 
amount. It must not be forgotten that the public spends annually 
quite large sums in the way of charity to pilgrims and it would 
therefore be out of place to appeal to it for help to meet the 
general expenses of the Committees. Except in the case of 
money earmarked for the relief of destitution, the Committees 
cannot expect to raise funds through subscriptions. 

320. The grant-in-aid given by the Central Government 
to the Port Haj Committees is meant to cover the gap between 
expenditure and the income derived by them from all sources. 
After the inception of the Committees during the ‘interim’ period 
of four years, that is, from 1934 to 1938 (see Sec. 16 of Act XX 
of 1932), the expenses of establishment were paid directly by the 
Central Government. All expenses of the former Pilgrim Depart¬ 
ments were, of course, met from Central Eevenues. 

I. 


Statement showing the expenditure incurred from Central Berenues on the late 
Pilgrim Departments at Bombay,.Karachi and Calcutta during the years 

1920-30 to 1033-31. 



1929-30. 

1930-31. 

I 

1931-32, 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Re¬ 

marks, 

Pilgrim Department, 
Bombay. 

Pilgrim Department, 
Karachi. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



32,280 

30,668 

28,904 

24,866 

27,819 


1 

i 

1 






Pilgrim Department, 
Calcutta. 


6,732 I 

i__ 

6,224 

7,660 

6,946 

7,352 
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Statemervt showing the expenditure incurred from Central Bevenues on the 
Port Haj Committees at Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta during the ytats 
1934-35 to 1939-40. 


Name of Com- 







Re- 

mittee. 

1934-3.5.' 

1935-36. 

19.36-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

! 

1939-40. 

marks. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Port Haj Com- 

1 






1 (Grants-in-aid. 

mittee,Bombay. 




17,148 

16,427 





y 


24,863 






Port Haj Com- 




6,886 

7,634 


_ 


mittee.Karachi. ^ 

1 








Port Haj Com- 



i 





mittee, Calcutta. 

7,589 

7,440 


8,368 
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The average annual expenditure of the former Pilgrim De¬ 
partments fell a little short of Rs. 36,000, a sum which did not 
include money spent on the relief of pilgrims out of the Indigent 
Pilgrims’ Fund. Moreover, receipts from (a) interest on deposits 
(6) unclaimed deposits and (c) visitors passes, were credited 
either to the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund or spent for the benefit 
of pilgrims in addition to the expenditure incurred from Central 
Revenues as shown in the table. The financial liability of Gov¬ 
ernment has decreased very considerably since the formation 
of the Port Haj Committees. This fact can be explained partly 
by the income obtained from pilgrim pass fees and fees for pilgrim 
visas to Iraq which were credited to the Hajj Fund. A certain 
amount of savings accumulated during the four year period, when 
the cost of establishment was paid for directly by the Central 
Government; this was very marked in Karachi, where there was 
a balance of Rs. 90,666 in the Hajj Fund on the 31st March 1940. 
But, on the whole, it is correct to say that the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittees at Bombay and Calcutta have carried on with the means 
at their disposal only by the curtailment of service. 

321. It appears to me that it would be useful, even if not 
theoretically exact, to classify the expenditure in the two sections. 
Establishment and General. Under ‘ General ’ I understand 
all that is connected with the work of the Committees, excluding 
entirely the maintenance of the office staff. The expenditure 
on the staff or establishment is likely to be an amount that will 
vary very little during long periods and will fluctuate with the 
magnitude of pilgrimage only to the extent temporary staff has 
to be employed. The expenditure on establishment should be 
borne, I consider, directly by the Central Government. This 
would give the Committees substantial relief by setting free 
receipts for employment in the service of pilgrims. There is a 
great need for expanding the activities of the Committees, who at 
present are obliged to neglect some essential functions, sUch as 
publicity and the proper organization of local Hajj bodies. Any 
further subvention from Government beyond the cost of estab¬ 
lishment, if it becomes necessary, will be the gap between 
‘General’ expenditure and all incomes derived by the Committee. 

322. The accumulation of unspent balances in the Hajj Fund 
(excluding the Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund) is neither necessary nor 
desirable, except to the extent found convenient in order to meet 
unforeseen expenditure. Government would be justified in 
taking into account such unspent money in calculating the 
amount of the subvention to be given. 

323. Provincial and District HaJ Committees— Unlike tho 
Port Haj Committees, Provincial and District Haj Committees 
are not statutory bodies. The formation of committees in 
provincial headquarters with purely advisory and consultative 
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functions was recommended by the Haj Inquiry Committee,which 
considered that the chief duty of such a committee should be ‘ to 
arrange for some person or organization, conveniently situated, to 
get in touchiwith the would-be pilgrim at the earliest possible stage’. 
At present the only Provincial Haj Committees in existence are 
in the Punjab, the N. W. P. Province, the United Provinces, 
Assam (two regional committees) and Malabar. It can be said 
that most of the committees have not functioned very efficiently 
in the past and when a committee has been able to do really use¬ 
ful work, it has been through the initiative of a single individual. 
Paucity of funds could be pleaded in some cases, but, generally 
speaking, the defect appears to lie in the lack of direction and 
plan. The more or less independent position of the Provincial 
Committees has been also a great disadvantage, for it has 
hindered co-ordination of effort. It appears to me that the main¬ 
tenance of close contact between the Provincial Haj Committees 
and Port Haj Committees is absolutely essential, and it would be 
better if a system of affiliation were introduced by which a 
Provincial Haj Committee became attached to a Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee on a regional basis. For this purpose I recommend the 
following division into ‘ spheres of control Provincial Haj 
Committees and, where these are not existent, local Hajj bodies 
should be regarded as being affiliated to the Port Haj Committee 
of the sphere they belong to : 

To Karachi Port Haj Committee : 

Sind, Baluchistan, N. W. F. P., Punjab and Ajmere- 
Merwara. 

To Bombay Port Haj Committee : 

Bombay, Madras, C. P., U. P., and Delhi. 

To Calcutta Port Haj Committee : 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. 

Very few pilgrims from Bihar and Orissa embark at Calcutta, 
but for geographical reasons it would be inconvenient to attach 
Hajj bodies in those tw'O provinces to the Bombay Committee. 

324. The following should be the most important duties 
of a Provincial Haj Committee.* 

(1) Advice to prospective pilgrims. 

(2) Dissemination of information in all matters connected 

with the pilgrimage. 

(3) Organization of Qafilas. 

(4) Assistance to pilgrims in obtaining railway facilities. 

♦It will be noticed that they are somewhat more than merely advisory and 
consultative. 
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(6) Watch over the harmful activities of pilgrim guides 
and bringing to light malpractices they might be 
guilty of. 

(6) The appointment of Hajis’ advisers at places where 
their presence is considered necessary. 

I would not advise the publication of pamphlets, etc., as 
the bulk of the work of publicity, except its distribution, should 
be done by Government and the Port Haj Committees. 
Information of local interest, however, like the addresses of the 
Committee, Hajis’ Friends and Associations interested in the 
pilgrimage and directions on how and when to approach them 
may be printed by the Provincial Haj Committee. But in dis¬ 
seminating information published by Government and the Port 
Haj Committee the Provincial Haj Committee should be the 
chief agent. 

325. The Provincial Haj Committees are at present financed 
out of the receipts from pilgrim passes. I have pointed out the 
drawbacks of this method in another place. The expenditure 
of a Provincial Haj Committee will be mainly on clerical estab¬ 
lishment, office contingencies, and rent of the office room. The 
pay of the staff consisting of one clerk and one office servant 
should, I recommend, be met by Government in the manner 
suggested for the Port Haj Committee’s establisment.* Con¬ 
tributions from the public and subvention from the affiliating 
Port Haj Committee should bear all other expenditure. 

326. In order to create a closer bond between provincial 
and Port Haj Committees it has been suggested that seats should 
be given on the Port Haj Committees to either the Chairman or 
nominees of the provincial bodies. In some eases, namely, 
Assam, N. W. F. P., and the Punjab, the suggested course might 
have advantages, but it will be expensive by the travelling allow¬ 
ances that would have to be paid. The presence, however, of 
the provincial member at every sitting of the Port Haj Com¬ 
mittee should not be necessary ; his attendance at two meetings 
only—one before the start of the season and one during the 
outward season—ought to be, I believe, sufficient. Nevertheless 
it would be advisable to wait until more experience has been 
gained after the re-organization of the provincial committees and 
their offices, when the case will become clearer, before coming 
to a final decision. It seems to me that what is urgently needed 
is some method to ensure that the humdrum routine and 
the wearisome details of everyday business, before which even 
the most sustained enthusiasm of voluntary workers must flag, 

are carried out efficiently and without break of continuity. For 

*Appomtments and also the pay scales must then become subject to the 
approval ofOovemment. 
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this reason I have suggested the maintenance of a small perma¬ 
nent staff in the office of the Provincial Haj Committee. Control 
over the work of the office could be exercised by the Executive 
Officer of the Port Haj Committee curing his tours, who would 
also be able to maintain in this way the necessary liaison be¬ 
tween the committees, besides directly guiding the conduct of 
business through his experience and knowledge of Hajj affairs. 

I recommend that the office of the Provincial Haj Committee 
should be placed under the Executive Officer of the affiliating 
Port Haj Committee, who should be regarded as its head for 
the conduct of business and supervision. 

327. The Port Haj Committees perform the functions of the 
provincial committees for the provinces in which they are locat¬ 
ed. Bombay, Bengal and Sind, therefore, receive much more 
attention than other regions. There are no Provincial Haj 
Committees in the C. P., Bihar and Orissa, and in Madras the 
Malabar Committee serves a very limited region. Where the 
density of the pilgrim population is small a provincial Haj Com¬ 
mittee would have too little work to do to justify its existence ; 
in such a case the district committees, Hajis’ Friends and Muslim 
associations or other bodies interested in the Hajj should be in 
direct contact with the Port Haj Committee to whose care the 
particular region belongs. 

328. The formation of district Haj Committees appears 
to have made most prpgress in Bengal, where conditions are in 
its favour. A number of district committees have been formed 
recently in Bombay and there are also some in other provinces. 
Results have been generally disappointing, for with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, these committees have not taken sufficient interest 
in their work. Perhaps their constitution was unwise in many 
cases, where it would have been better to leave the work to an 
individual or some existing voluntary association. However, 
no generalization can be made, as circumstances differ greatly 
from place to place. The necessity of gettirig into touch with 
prospective pilgrims through other than official channels exists, 
only the means by which it should be done must be adapted to 
the situation. Local committees are justified especially in 
places where the Muslim population is large, or at railway junc¬ 
tions or important centres where pilgrims wouldcollectin poups. 
The task of the local Hajj body, whether it is a committee, a 
Haji’s Friend, or a Muslim association, would liemainly in giving 
pilgrims advice and information ; it should be left to the Pro¬ 
vincial or Port Haj Committee concerned to decide the type of 
local organization needed in any particular area. I would, 
however, suggest that where a non-political Muslim organization 
is well established it should be nominated as the local Hajj body 
in preference to forming a committee. 
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329. The expenditure incurred hy a local Hajj body should 
not, I expect, be much more than the amount spent on stationery 
and postage, a sum that could be borne by subscriptions from 
members of by donations. Direct subvention by the Port or 
Provincial Haj Committee ought not to be necessary, if for the 
purpose of organizing qafilas and obtaining railway facilities, 
etc., the local Hajj body were treated as an agent acting on 
behalf of the controlling committee, which would pay for the 
expenses incurred in that connexion. This would save the dis¬ 
sipation of funds when money is locked up in many small accounts. 

330. Arrangements at the Centre.' —In pursuance of the re¬ 
commendation made by the Haj Inquiry Committee a Standing 
Haj Committee consisting of seven non-official members (two 
elected by the Council of State and five by the Central Legislative 
Assembly) and one ofiScial member (the Secretary or the Joint 
Secretary in the Department of Education, Health and Lands) 
was constituted in 1930 to advise the Government Department 
on Hajj questions. The meetings are convened when necessary 
under the orders of the Chairman—the Hon’ble Member-in- 
Charge’. Pilgrimages outside India are entirely a Federal sub¬ 
ject, A distinction is made between the pilgrimage to the 
Hejaz by the direct sea-route and pilgrimage to Iraq, Iran and 
the Hejaz by other than the direct sea-route, the former being 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands 
and the latter in the External Affairs Department. 

331. Criticisms directed against the administration have 
been aimed chiefly at two points—inadequate provision of funds 
and lack of contact. Regarding the first recommendations 
have been made in this report for a better system of financing 
the Port Haj Committees and connected bodies to ensure that, 
in the face of falling receipts, their work should not suffer from 
paucity of resources. As for the second, some of the difficulties 
have already been mentioned that arise out of the arrangement 
placing the Port Haj Committee under Provincial Governments 
which might have led to the belief in the mind of the public that 
the subject had not been receiving the attention it deserved. 
Even if the Committees were in future to be controlled directly 
by the Central Government, the need for a better appreciation 
by the Government Department of conditions which give rise to 
the grievances of pilgrims would still be felt. In making the 
various recommendations I have kept in view the necessity 
of knitting the organisations as closely together as possible 
without robbing the Committees of the initiative and 
responsibility they enjoy at present. But as between the 
Secretariat and other organizations a more effective bond 
is required than the existing arrangements allow. Further, 
it must be admitted that normally Secretariat officers dealing 
with the subject have no practical knowledge of the conditions 
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which are relevant to much of the contentious matter com¬ 
ing up to Government. This would not be a handicap if, 
as in some other cases,* a technical or specialist officer was 
available whose advice could be sought, nor would this disability 
arise if one of the Secretariat officers went on tour regularly and 
saw things for himself. Moreover, I feel that a more active 
part should be played in directing and controlling all the various 
arrangemento which concern the pilgrimage and promp er action 
taken to correct defects or carry through changes when they 
are needed. In order to do this it would be necessary to employ 
a touring officer who would watch over the working of the orga¬ 
nisations, himself inspect arrangements, learn through actual 
observation the conditions under which pilgrims travel and the 
difficulties they complain of, settle minor points on the spot and 
act as a co-ordinating link. 

332. There is probably no subject coming within the 
purview of the Central Government that so deeply affects the 
sentiments of the Muslim public as the pilgrimage—a field where 
Muslim charity, Muslim brotherhood, and the devotion of indi¬ 
viduals find wide scope for activity. Quite large numbers of 
Muslims are committed financially or in some other way to the 
pious task of promoting the welfafe of pilgrims. The existing 
machinery for looking after the welfare of pilgrims very sesnibly 
incorporates within itself the driving force of persons •who feel 
called to devote their energy to this particular work, but I have 
beard frequent complaints that while an interested party like the 
shipping company is able to approach Government directly and 
make its voice heard, others are not in a position to do so. As 
far as it concerns the Port Haj Committees, the delegation of 
powers to the Provincial Governments has created a situation 
that lends colour to the complaints. But it must also be borne 
in mind that private individuals and associations desire that 
more attention should be paid to their representations than is 
possible in a system that does not provide for direct personal 
contact. It is of course open to everybody to come to the Head¬ 
quarters of Government for representing his views, but one cannot 
in fairness demand from people who have none but altruistic 
ends to further the expenditure and trouble involved. 

333. Many of the recommendations made in this report 
if accepted would require supervision when being translated 
into practice, while some like the introduction of the Qafila system 
and improved methods of publicity necessitate much additional 
labour. The employment of an officer who could devote his 
attention entirely to work concerning the pilgrimage appears 
necessary. As the pilgrim officer would have a considerable 
amount of touring to do besides other work his time should be 

•la the Department there are specialists or technical officers for education, 
p ublic health, forests, archaeology, etc. 
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fully occupied. I believe, moreover, that too much stress has 
been laid in the past on the seasonal character of the pilgrimage 
and all that follows from it; actually there are at present only 
three slack months in the year, which could be filled out by a 
better distribution of work like publicity, examination of 
reports, and assimilation of material collected during the peak of 
the season. Where so much interest is shown by the- public the 
issue of an annual report by Government appears desirable, a 
work that could be undertaken by the pilgrim officer, who would 
be in the position of an Under Secfetary as far as the Secretariat 
part of his duties were concerned. I recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of a pilgrim officer in the Secretariat or attached to it. As 
the work is connected with an aspect of Muslim religious life 
and the contacts with the public are chiefly with Muslims and 
Muslim organizations, it is desirable that the officer should be 
a Muslim. 

334 . Private Assoeiations interested in the Welfare of Pijgrims.— 

No account of organizations connected with the Hajj pilgrimage 
can be complete without a reference to the many Muslim associ¬ 
ations who have interested themselves in the welfare of pilgrims. 
Some of them directly assist pilgrims through charity or charit¬ 
able works, like providing free food and conveyance at the ports, 
others in a variety of different ways at railway stations, 
musafirkhanas and wharves. The help rendered by volunteers 
at the time of embarkation and landing is invaluable and the 
Port HaJ Committees themselves have to rely a good deal upon 
their efforts. Several of these associations exist for the 
specific purpose of dealing with Hajj problems ; I give the names 
of those that are known to me. 

(1) All India Hajis- Welfare League (Calcutta). 

(2) Khadem-ul-Hujjaj Society, Central (Calcutta), 

(3) The Hujjaj Food Supply Co. (Bombay). 

(4) Haj Pilgrims’ Protection League (Delhi). 

(5) All India Pilgrims Protection League (Amritsar). 

336. Wholly charitable bodies concerned are:— 

(1) The Trustees of the Mohammed Haji Saboo Siddick 

Musafirkhana, (Bombay). 

(2) The Trustees of the Jafifer Suleiman Musafirkhana 

(Bombay). 

(3) The Khan Bahadur Haji Bachooally Charities. 

(4) The Anjuman-i-Faiz-i-Panjtani (Bombay). 

(5) The Anjuman-i-Faiz-i-Husaini (Bombay). 
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(6) The Anjuman-i-Khuddam-un-Nabi (Bombay). 

(7) Fatma Bibi Rogay Oharity Fund. 

(8) Haji Adam Haji Abubakar Nurani Charitable 

Trust. 

336. I give a list, which is probablj' incomplete, of other 
associations :— 

(1) Anjuman-i-Musalmanan-i-Punjab (Karachi). 

(2) The Muslim Ambulance Division (Bombay). 

(3) The Farooki Volunteer Corps (Bombay). 

(4) The Bombay Presidency Women’s Council. 

(6) Naokhali Muslim Students Association (Calcutta). 

(6) Backerganj Muslim Chatra Samiti (Bengal). 

(7) Chittagong Muslim Association (Bengal). 

(8) Faridpur Muslim Association (Bengal). 

(9) Chandpur Muslim Students Association (Bengal). 

(10) Khaksars (Calcutta). 

(H) Rajshahi Muslim Association (Bengal). 

(12) Assam Arabic Students Association (Calcutta). 

(13) Delhi Muslim Association (Calcutta). 

(14) Muslim Welfare Assembly (Madras). 

The organization of the Muslim League has been taking an 
increasingly active part in all Hajj affairs but especially in those 
connected with the Committees. 

337. In October 1939 the first session of the Assam Bengal 
Hajj Conference was held at Calcutta, which was attended by 
delegates of several other provinces and was remarkable for the 
number of distinguished Muslim gentlemen participating. The 
belief of the conveners that it was the first Hajj Conference 
ever held in India appears to be correct. The Conference, which 
discussed a wide range of Hajj subjects and passed a number of 
resolutions, founded the * All-India Ha jees’Welfare League’ 
for ‘ the purpose of looking after the welfare of Hajj pilgrims 
The printed proceedings of this Conference give, I think, a very 
good account of Muslim opinion on Hajj matters.- 

338. GonclUSlon. —Any inquiry into Hajj affairs must 
inevitably lead one into a field where some very strange ground 
has to be tiod, for it is one of the peculiarities of the subject that 
its interest ranges not only over the major questions of shipping 
and administration biit also over homelier ones of cooking and 
laundrying. Where the field is so extensive there exists the 
danger that in considering individual points by themselves the 
necessary connection between them may be left out of view and 
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small matters, in the end, attract more attention than large 
ones. Every attempt has been made to keep this report as 
concise as possible without omitting such details as required 
elucidation and above all to maintain a proper perspective. But 
the pilgrim traffic itself runs the risk of being regarded in isolation 
both by those who look after the welfare of pilgrims and by 
those unconnected with it, a tendency that has no justification ; 
for the pilgrim traffic is only a particular case of long voyage 
unberthed passenger traffic, and a very iniportant branch of it 
as the following figures show :— 

Passengers carried on long voyages by unberthed passenger 

ships. 


Port of Departure. 



1937-38. 

1938-39. 

1 

1937-3 

8. 


Bombay 

Karachi 

1 

14,820 

700 

16,011 

606 

7,102 

11,607 

6,327 

11,026 


339. In concluding this report I must acknowledge with 
gratitude the assistance received by me from the members of 
the Port Haj Committees and their Chairmen, Government 
Officials, and the many gentlemen whom I had the occasion to 
consult. To the Captain of the “ Rahmani ” my special thanks 
are due for the trouble he took in showing and explaining to me 
arrangements on board. I was very much struck by the genuine 
interest taken in the welfare of pilgrims not only by those 
directly connected with the work of the committees but by all 
persons, official and non-official, in any way coming in touch 
with the pilgrimage. 











CHAPTER XIII 
List of Recommendations 

1. Medical attention should be given to foreign pilgrims 
who arrive in India by overland routes at the earliest possible 
stage, and the Port Haj Committees should find out sufferers 
during their stay at the pilgrim camp in Karachi or musafir- 
khanas elsewhere and give them the help required (Para. 16). 

2. Concession fares for children should continue to be 
given (Para. 23). 

3. Between-decks used for accommodating pilgrims should 
be sheathed in wood (Para. 47). 

4. Standard design for rubbish bins should be prescribed. 
Rubbish bins should have self-closing lids (Para. 61). 

6. The number of tin pots prescribed under Rule 117 should 
be increased to 3 tin pots for every hundred pilgrims, the 
ship is engaged to carry (Para. 62). 

6. Wherever it is necessary more electric fans should be 
installed in the between-decks (Para. 63). 

7. Spaces immediately around engine room casings should 
not be surveyed to accommodate pUgrims (Para. 66). 

8. A ladies’ compartment for the exclusive use of women 
aeck passengers should be reserved (Para. 69). 

9. A ladies’ dressing room with certain fitments should be 
provided in every ship (Para. 60). 

10. Latrine cubicles should be of such adequate size and 
design that persons using them are not put to discomfort and 
would not run the risk of slipping into the pan when getting in 
or out (Para. 66). 

11. The scale of latrines should be increased to 6 per 
hundred pilgrims or fraction of that number in excess of hundred 
(Para. 69.) 

12. The signs indicating latrines and washing places for 
men and women should be in bright colours and unambiguous 
(Para. 71). 

13. (a) On certain days during the voyage facilities should 
be given to the pilgrims for washing their clothes, (b) On ships 
where this is possible, washing platforms for clothes should be 
provided, (c) Two taps for hot freshwater should be provided 
in addition to other freshwater taps (Paras. 79—80). 


( 139 ) 
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14. Low wooden stools securely fastened to the deck within 
convenient reach of sea-water taps should be provided for wuzv, 
(Para. 82). 

15. (o) Every washing place (bathroom) should contain 
hanging arrangements for towels and dress separately and a shelf 
for soap and toilet articles and some looking-glasses should be 
provided either in the washing places or outside, and (6) latrine 
cubicles should be provided Avith hooks for hanging clothes and 
shelves for lotas and soap boxes (Para. 85). 

16. Soap should be provided free to deck passengers 
(Para. 87). 

17. Loud speakers connected with a radio recemng appa¬ 
ratus and microphone should be installed in every pilgrim ship 
for the benefit of all passengers (Para. 88). 

18. Bedsteads should be provided for the temporary 
hospitals (Para. 90). 

19. At the first sailing of the ship in a pilgrim season the 
temporary hospital should be erected for inspection by the Port 
Health Officer (Para. 91). 

20. Shipping Companies and Port Haj Committees should 
through advertisements and publicity endeavour to obtain the 
services of Muslim doctors for pilgrim ships (Para. 92). 

21. Shipping Companies and Port Haj Committees should 
get into touch with the medical administration of the provinces 
and nurses institutes for finding qualified personnel for employ¬ 
ment on pilgrim ships. If suitable nurses are available, their 
employment should be obligatory on the Shipping Companies 
(Para. 96). 

22. The crew of a pilgrim ship should consist as far as 
possible of Muslims (Para. 98). 

23. Rule 156 (4) of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules should 
be amended to provide that one of the duties of every hospital 
attendant should be that of the Ghassal or Ghassala (Para. 100). 

24. On the termination of every voyage the medical officer 
on board should send to Government a report on the general 
health of passengers and the incidence of the various diseases 
that occurred with their outcome during the voyage (Para. 102). 

25. Minimum standards of quality for provisions wherever 
feasible should be prescribed in consultation with the Port Haj 
Committees, Steamer Companies and technical experts (Para. 
111 ). 

26. Samples of provisions should be drawn by the Port 
Health Officer, who should give the certificate of quality ; it 
should be at the discretion of the Port Health Officer to take 
expert advice or have any sample analysed (Para. 112). 
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27. When meat is carried in cola storage Port Haj 
Committees should satisfy themselves that the animals were 
slaughtered according to Islamic prescription and, if required, 
should issue a certificate to that effect (Para. 116). 

28. Some Bengali cooks or cooks able to cook Bengali food 
should be employed (Para. 126). 

29. Provisions about the supply of dry fish should be 
deleted from rule 80 of the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules (Para. 
130). 

30. The ration in Rule 80 should provide for meat at one 
of the principal meals daily. If any pilgrim does not desire 
to eat meat, he should be given a vegetable dish instead and one 
sweet dish in addition (Para. 131). 

31. ‘Meat’ should be substituted for ‘mutton’ in Rule 
80 (Para. 131). 

32. The afternoon tea should consist of one cup of tea, 
one biscuit or one piece of cake or sweetmeat (Para. 132). 

33. Arrangements should be made in the canteen for the 
supply of iced or cooled drinks (Para. 140). 

34. The possibility of providing pilgrims travelling in 
the lowest class with berthed accommodation should be investi¬ 
gated as early as possible (Para. 161). 

36. Luggage nets or racks should be installed in the be- 
tween-decks for keeping loose articles, small packages, etc. 
(Para. 161). 

36. Baggage rooms accessible to pilgrims at specified hours 
should be provided on everj’- ship (Para. 169). 

37. A baggage master should be employed on every pilgrim 
ship to supervise baggage and messing arrangements, and to 
assist in the maintenance of proper sanitation, cleanliness, order 
and good discipline among the pilgrims (Para. 160). 

38. Ships entering the pilgrim traffic in future should have 
a prayer deck for congregational prayers (Para. 162). 

39. No fee should be charged for the issue of pilgrim-passes 
(Para. 195). 

40. Arrangements at the ports should be made by Port 
Haj Committees for the taking of cheap pass photographs 
(Para. 197). 

41. When the nhmbered block system is introduced, 
facilities should be given for reserving accommodation (Para. 
203). 

42. Facilities should be provided at the ports for pilgrims 
who would like to immunise themselves against typhoid 

(Para. 207). 
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43. Such improvements and additions to the structures 
on Outram Ghat in Calcutta as are necessary for facilitating the 
work of medical examination and embarkation of pilgrims should 
be made (Para. 210). 

44. Every effort should be made by steamer companies, 
Port Haj Committees and voluntary associations to collect as 
much baggage as possible—ignoring the distinction between 
‘light ’ and ‘ heavy ’—for loading on the ship on the day appoint¬ 
ed for it (Para. 214). 

45. It should be required from all ships joining the pilgrim 
traffic in future that they should be capable of steaming at 12 
knots per hour (Para. 222). 

46. The recommendation of the Haj Inquiry Committee 
to build a musafirkhana in Calcutta for the use of pilgrims 
be implemented as early as possible (Para. 229). 

47. The pilgrim camp in Karachi is in need of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The reconstructed camp should be designed to accommo¬ 
date 2,500 persons normally and 3,200 in peak periods, while 
the sanitary arrangements should be sufficient for 3,800. The 
reconstruction should be according to a comprehensive plan 
(Paras, 244-247). 

48. Legal powers should be taken to regulate the business 
of all pilgrim guides, irrespective of nationality, and their satel¬ 
lites (Paras 257-258). 

49. Shipping Companies should be required to disclose the 
names of pilgrim guides to whom they give concessions 
(Para. 260). 

50. Qafilas should be organised by the Haj Committees 
with the assistance of the Pilgrim Officer more or less on the 
lines followed by the Ecclesiastical Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam (Paras. 266-267). 

51. The Haj Committees should select suitable persons 
from among returning pilgrims every year and send them from 
time to time literature, bulletins, etc. (Para. 270). 

52. ‘ Hajis Friends ’ should be preferably Hajis themselves 
and local Haj Committees should be composed of a large pro¬ 
portion of Hajis (Para. 270). 

53. Manuals and bulletins should be posted in the prin¬ 
cipal mosques and the Imams requested to draw the attention 
of their congregations to them. It should be the duty of the 
local Hajj body to look after the proper distribution of 
literature and its display at places where it is likely to attract 
most attention (Para. 271). 

54. The notice boards of Kachcheries, revenue and local 
board offices, and other institutions should be used to display 
Hajj literature (Para. 272). 
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65. The pilgrim-pass issuing authority should give away 
a copy of the estimate of cost of the pilgrimage with the pilgrim- 
pass (Para. 272). 

56. A “ Hajj Guide ” based on the ‘ Manual of Instructions 
for pilgrims to the Hejaz’ but more comprehensive should be 
made available to all persons, institutions, Haj Committees, etc., 
engaged in advising prospective pilgrims (Para. 273). 

67, Sailing dates should be fixed as early as possible and 
stea ner companies urged to draw up sailing time tables at least 
two months oefore Ramzan (Para. 274). 

58. Leaflets for distribution to pilgrims should contain 

(1) the programme of sailings of ships and fares ; (2) the cost of 
the pilgrimage with details of expenditure ; and (3) such special 
advice as may be necessary to give in this form (Para. 274). 

69. Government press communiques should be brief and 
leave out inessential matter. Opportunity should be taken of 
sailings and arrival at Jedda to issue brief communiques (Para. 
276). 

60. The publicity bureau should be with Government 
(Para. 278). 

61. No distinction should be made between deck and 
cabin passengers in choosing the Amir-ul-Hajj, who should be 
the best man available (Para. 283). 

62. The Amir-ul-Hajj should receive visitors in some fixed 
place, preferably near the canteen, where a table and chairs 
should be provided for him, and reception hours advertised on 
board (Para. 284). 

63. The services of the Amirs-ul-Hajj should be utilised 
in finding out facts with the help of brief questionnaires (Para. 
286). 

64. Foreign, subjects on Port Haj Committees are not 
desirable, and Bombay and Karachi Port Haj Committees Rules 
for co-option of foreign subjects should be deleted or substituted 
by one requiring the member to be a British subject possessing 
a fluent knowledge of Arabic, Persian, Pushtu or Turki (Para. 
290). 

66. No person taking part in the management or direction 
of any business connected with the pilgrim traffic should be 
qualified to be a member of a Port Haj Committee (Para. 291). 

66. The following official members should be normally on 
a Port Haj Committee :— 

(1) Port Health Officer. 

(2) Health Officer of Municipal Corporation. 

(3) Commissioner of Police or his nominee. 
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(4) Port Trust official. 

(6) One or more representatives of the railways at the 
port (Para. 292). 

67. The Executive Officer should not be a member of the 
Port Haj Committee (Para. 296). 

68. The lady member (there should be one also in Calcutta) 
should be preferably a Muslim lady doctor or a lady interested 
in questions concerning health and social reforms (Para. 296). 

69. The Port Haj Committees should be placed directly 
under the Government of India (Para. 298). 

70. All the three Executive Officers should be treated on 
the same footing. The scale of pay suggested for them is Rs. 
400—20—600 (Para. 301). 

71. The question of providing the Port Haj Committees 
with adequate permanent establishment should be examined in 
consultation with the Port Haj Committees (Para. 302). 

72. The question of revising the scales of pay and of in¬ 
troducing contributory provident funds for the establishment of 
the Port Haj Committees should be considered (Para. 303), 

73. The Indigent Pilgrims’ Fund should be separated in 
the accounts from all other assets and incomes of the Port Haj 
Committees (Para. 310). 

74. The value of return tickets and deposits should not be 
regarded as having lapsed to the Crown until due notice has 
first been served upon persons entitled to claim refund and 
sufficient time allowed for tracing them (Para. 313). 

76. Instead of the pilgrim-pass fee, a registration fee not 
exceeding one rupee should be collected from every pilgrim 
(Para. 317). 

76. The cost of establishment of the Port Haj Committees 
should be borne by Government (Para. 321). 

77. Provincial Haj Committees and, in provinces where they 
do not exist, local Hajj bodies should be affiliated to Port Haj 
Committees on a regional basis (Para. 323.) 

78. The pay of the establishment, consisting of one clerk 
and one office servant, of every Provincial Haj Committee 
should be borne by Government. Other expenditure should be 
met out of contributions from the public and subvention from 
the affiliating Port Haj Committee (Para. 326). 

79. The office of the Provincial Haj Committee should be 
controlled by the Executive Officer of the affiliating Port Haj 
Committee, who should be regarded as its office head (Para. 326). 
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80. In places where non-political Muslim organisations 
exist they should be nominated as local Hajj bodies in prefer¬ 
ence to forming local committees (Para, 328). 

81. A Muslim officer to deal chiefly with Hajj work should 
be employed in the Government of India Secretariat or attached 
to it (Para. 333). 

82. An annual Hajj report should be published by Govern¬ 
ment (Para. 333). 




Fig. 1(a) 

The Pilgrim Image Traffic by Sea Ports 
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The Pilgrim Image Traffic by Sea Ports 
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PILGRIMS OF SIX NATIONALITIES tVHO ARRiyPO 
AT HEJAZ PORTS DURING THEF/F£ YEARS 1935-39. 

Fjg.iii 
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ESTIMATED RATIO OF PILGRIMS OF FIVE NATIONALITIES 
WHO ARRIVED AT HEJAZ PORTS DURING THE YEARS 
IS35-39 TO THE MUSLIMS POPULATION OF THE COUNTRY 
OF ORIGIN. THE FIGURES ARE EXPRESSED AGAINST PER 
MILLION OF POPULATION, 

FIG. IV. 
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KAR/iCH/. Bombay. Calcutta. 

THE R£LAr/\/£/MPORTANCE OR THE THREE 
P/LGRfM PORTS OP EMBARKAT/ON FOR FflYE 
P/LG P/M SEASONS /S35-39. 

Fig. V. 




TABLE I. 

The Total pilgrim traffic from India and foreign pilgrims em^rking at Indian 

pilgrim port». 


Hajj year. 

Total number of pilgrims 
(exclusive of infants 
under 1 year of age) 
embarked at Indian 
ports. 

Total number of 
foreign pilgrims (exclu¬ 
sive of infants under 

1 year of age) embarked 
at Indian ports. 

1941 

5,034 

216 

1940 

6,665 

498 

1939 

19,239 

2,448 

1938 

19,660 

3,826 

1937 

12,823 

2,864 

1936 

10,473 

1,978 

TABLE II. 


Chinese, Bokharan and Afghan pilgrims embarking at Indian pilgrim ports. 


Hajj Year. 

Chinese. 

Bokharans 

Afghans. 

Others. 

1941 .. 

74 

,1 

1 

139 

1940 

47 

.. 

188 

263 

1939 

201 

86 

1,496 

687 

1938 

448 

88 

2,669 

641 

1937 

813 

67 

1,620 

364 

1936 

626 

6 

1,101 

346 


161 
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TABLE III. 


Ohineae, Bokharan, Afghan and Htjasi pilgrima embarking at Indian 
porta for the Hejaz in Hajj year 1938. 


^Nationality. 

1 Embabeino at. 

1 _ _. 

Total. 

Bombay. 

Earaohi. 

Calcutta. 

Chinese 




448 

Bokharans 




68 

Afghans 

53 


1 

2,669 

Hejazis 

965 


22 

404 


TABLE IV. 


Male Hejazi aubfecta embarking at Indian pilgrim porta. 


Hajj Year. 

Total number of 
male Hejazi sub¬ 
jects embarking 
at the Indian 
ports. 

1941 



.. 

.. 


38 

1940 

. 


.. 

.. 

•• 

192 

1939 

. 

• • 

• . 

.. 

• • 

344 

1938 

• a 


a a 

•a 

• • 

349 

1937 

• • 

• a 

a. 

•• 

• • 

216 

1936 

... 

a a 

•• 

•• ‘ ■ 

•• 

194 
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TABLE V. 

PUgrims from India by age groups. 
Percentage or Pilgrims. 


Hajj year. 


BETWEEN THE 

AOE OF 



of over 
76 

years 

of over 
46 

years 

0—1 

year 

1-3 

years 

3—12 

years 

12—26 

years 

26—45 

years 

46—60 

years 

80—75 

years 

1941 

0'7 

0-2 


5-9 

41-3 

36-2 

13-8 

2*1 

61-1 

1940 

1-2 

01 


6-1 

35-4 


16-2 

2-2 

57-4 

1939 

21 

0-3 

1-6 

6-9 

34-6 

43-7 

9'1 

1-8 

64-0 

1938 

1-6 

0-3 

1-6 

7-4 

32-7 

43-1 

11-5 

1-9 

66-6 

1937 

1-4 

0-3 

1-6 

6'6 

31-7 

.44‘9 

11-8, 

1-8 

68-6 

1930 

10 

0-2 

1-6 

4-6 

36-4 

41-9 

12'7 

1-7 

66-3 


TABLE VI. 


Pilgrims of over 45 years of age embarking at Indian pilgrim ports for the 

Hejaz.. 


Hajj Year. 

Between 
46—60 
years of 
age. 

Between 
60—76 
years of 
age. 

Over 75 
years of 
age. 

1941 


, . 


1,782 

699 

107 

1940 




2,068 

1,011 

146 

1939 




8,520 

1,764 

349 

1938 




8,614 

2,296 

381 

1937 




6,840 

1,640 

229 

1930 



•• 

4,434 

1,346 

180 
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TABLE VII. 


Children embarking at Indian pilgrim porte for the Hejaz. 


Hajj Year. 

ITnder 1 
year 
of age. 

Betiween 
1—3 
years of 
age. 

Between 
3—12 
years of 
age. 

1941 .. .. 

34 

9 

44 

1940 .. .. 

78 

6 

60 

1939 

416 

67 

296 

1938 

308 

66 

318 

1937 .. 

176 

36 

203 

1936 .. 

102 

17 

160 


TABLE VIII. 


Pilgrims from India elaaaifled according to sex. 





Pkroentaob or 



Hajj Year. 

Men 

pilgrims. 

Women 

pilgrims. 

1941 


. . . . • » 

86-3 

13-7 

1940 



87-6 

12-6 

1939 


. . 

74-8 

26-2 

1938 


. . 

78-6 

21'4 

1937 


. . . . 

78-8 

21-2 

1936 


.. 

74’7 

26-3 
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TABLE IX. 

Women pilgrims o/12 to 46 years oj age. 


Hajj Year. 

Women pilgrima 
of over 12 but 
under 46 years of 
age. 

1941 

. . , , 


, • 

288 

1940 




414 

1939 

■ . • • 



1,891 

1938 

. . • . 



1,780 

1937 

. . 



1,267 

1936 

.. 



1,178 


TABLE X. 

Proportion of pilgrims from Bengal and Assam to total number of pilgrims 
embarking at Indian ports. 


Hajj Year. 

Total pilgrims 
embarking at 
Indian ports. 

Total pilgrims 
from Bengal 
and Assam. 

Percentage of 
Bengali and 
Assamese pil¬ 
grims to total 
number of 
pilgrims. 

1941 

6,068 

2,130 

42-0 

1940 

6,643 

3,032 

46-6 

1939 

19,666 

3,286 

16-7 

1938 

19,968 

3,816 

191 

1937 

12,999 

1,776 

13-7 

1936 

10,676 

1,023 

9-7 

1936 

13,264 

1,121 

8-6 
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TABLE XI, 

Pilgrimafrqm some of the prineipal regions of India, 


XtTMBBB op PUCWIIMS IN HAJJ YJEAB. 


Province. 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Bengal and 
Assam 

1,121 

1,023 

1,776 

3,816 

3,285 

3,032 

2,130 

The Punjab .. 

2,637 

2,337 

2,211 

3,897 

4,894 

1,076 

671 

Bombay 

1,739 

1,057 

1,770 

1,509 

1,614 

141 

119 

United Pro¬ 
vinces 

1,679 

1,231 

1,126 

1,484 

1,705 

202 

202 

Madras 

316 

182 

246 

388 

301 

64 

31 

Sind 

870 

867 

913 

2,340 

2,316 

685 

422 

Bihar and 

Orissa 

266 

262 

264 

251 

173 

176 

67 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces 

820 

360 

621 

78 

170 

12 

11 

Baluchistan .. 

226 

369 

359 

728 

767 

425 

632 

North-West 
Frontier Pro¬ 
vince 

313 

291 

256 

607 

607 

141 

229 

Hyderabad 
(Deccan) - • 

736 

281 

281 

263 

292 

15 

Not 

avail¬ 

able. 

Delhi ( .. 

135 

186 

158 

211 

297 

24 1 

14 


TABLE XII. 

Pilgrims to the Hejaz from rural and urban* arem. 


Hajj Year. 

Percentage oetii-gbims. 

COMING from 

Rural Areas. 

Urban Areas. 

1941 

• • 

•• 

•• 

91-5 

8-5 

1940 


-• 

•• 

926 

7*5 

1939 


•• 

-- 

71'7 

28-3 

1938 


•• 

•• 

77-7 

22-3 

1937 


•• 


67-8 

32-2 

1936 



•• 

66-4 

34-6 


* Urbaa areas are towns as defined in Table IV of Volume 1 —India, Part III 
Imperial Tables of the Census of India, 193 li. 
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TABLE Xm. 

Pilgrim ships, their gross tonnage, carrying capacities and speed. 


Name of ship 
s.s. 

When 

built. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

MaXIUTTM CABBYINO CAPACBty. 

I 

Class. 

II 

Class. 

Deck. 

Total. 

Contract 

speed. 

Knots. 



Mogul Line, 




Akbar 

1924 

4,043 

24 

20 

1,349 

1,393 

ll’O 

Alavi 

1924 

3,666 

18 

20 

989 

1,027 

10-5 

lelami 

1934 

6,879 

100 

■■ 

1,614 

1,614 

11'6 

Jehangir 

1924 

3,566 

18 

20 

989 

1,027 

10*6 

Khosrou .. 

1924 

4,043 

24 

20 

1,349 

1,393 

11-0 

Bahmani .. 

1928 

6,463 

34 


1,461 

1,496 

ll'O 

Bizwani .. 

1930 

6,448 

34 

•• 

1,412 

1.446 

iro 



i 

itfi Line. 





El-Hind 

1938 

6,314 

9 

14 

889 

912 

10-6 

Eil-Madina . ■ 

1937 

3,962 

26 

24 

848 

807 

16*0 

Englestan 

1910 

4,808 

1? 

20 

798 

836 

13*0 







